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The Week. 


The withdrawal of Senator Dryden of 
New Jersey from the contest for reélec- 
tron has an importance rising far above 
fis personality. It was because his 
claims were merely pecuniary, because 
his methods and those of his machine 








were such as to debauch and disgrace | 


New Jersey, that the revolt set in which 
has now brought about the end of his 
public life. In many ways his defeat 
typifies a movement in politics which 
has to be reckoned with. There was, 
first, a protest at the polls. The State 
nearly went Democratic. Thousands of 
Republicans openly voted against their 
ticket because it was supposed to repre- 
sent Dryden. His rebuke in his own 
county of Essex was emphatic. Un- 
der these circumstances a handful of 
Republican members of the Legisla- 
ture undertook to prevent Mr. Dryden’s 
return to the Senate. He had the party 
organization behind him. It was cer- 
tain that he would get the caucus nom- 
ination. But six Senators and Assem- 
blymen announced that they would not 
go into the caucus, nor be bound by it. 
Senator Everett Colby was the leading 
bolter. The “new idea” in Jersey poli- 
tics was embodied in him. He had won 
a great personal victory with it in 1905; 
he had apparently suffered defeat with 
it in 1906; but his work had told. He 
had shown the people what even an in- 
dividual with courage and directness 
and persistence could accomplish sin- 
gle-handed. It was his example which 
inspired the men who withstood Dry- 
den, and his leadership which has final- 
ly triumphed in the failure of all the 
proud Senator’s cherished ambitions 
We have never had a better illustration 
of the downright efficiency in politics of 
hard and steady work, with a single 
worthy object in view, undertaken by 
men who, without surpassing talents, 
yet know their own minds, are not 
afraid, not easily tired or shaken off. 


The last extension of our pension 
system did not cost the Government by 
any means so much as had been esti- 
mated. The question is whether a sim- 
ilar agreeable surprise is in store when 
the McCumber service-pension bill goes 
into effect. It appears certain that many 
thousands of veterans who might have 
got pensions under the old-age order re- 
frained from doing so. Commissioner 
Warner estimates that one-third of the 
“unknown army” of 100,000 still unpen- 
sioned old soldiers will now proceed to 
file claims. If all came in, it would add 





some $8,000,000 to his present estimate 
of $15,000,000. On the other hand, Chair 
man Sulloway of the House Committee 


does not think that more than $6,000.- 
000 a year will need to be charged to 
the account of the new law. The addi 


tional expense entailed by the measure 
it should be remembered, is due rather 
than 
the 
veteran who was not 
pensionable at all until the promulga 
tion of Order No. 78, and 
that embodied the same construction of 
“disability,” will, under the 
law, have his allowance increased at a 
stroke from $6 to $12 per month. That 
a general service-pension act will bring 
something like equilibrium in the pen- 
sion system is doubtless true. Ever since 
the Civil War it has been the general 
assumption that the existing laws were 
only tentative, and additional steps in 
the direction of liberality were yet to 
be taken. That Senator 
measure will satisfy all the veterans and 
stop the flood of private pension biils, 
however, by no means follows. 


to increases of existing pensions 


additions to the roll. For instance 


sixty-two-year-old 
the statute 


proposed 


From the Postal Commission’s budget 
of recommendations, too sweeping in 
their range and insufficiently fortified 
with facts, the House Committee, accord- 
ing to Chairman Overstreet’s statement 
of Saturday, has selected the two most 
sensible suggestions for inclusion in this 
year’s appropriation bill. The others will 
te indefinitely pigeon-holed. We are to 
have a six months’ weighing of the 
mails, according to number of 
pieces, and length of haul. After it is 
completed, there will be other 
basis than guesswork for discussions of 
the profit or loss in the cent-a-pound 
rate. Why anybody should have under 
taken a revision of the rates and classi- 
fication without information of exactly 
this sort, is one of the mysteries of of- 
ficlaldom. The other inquiry which 
Congress will authorize is into the gen- 
cral methods of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. This is also needed. If new busi- 
ness methods are to be adopted, we trust 
that one detail may be a method by 
which the Post Office will be credited 
with the work it does for the other de- 
partments of the government. The pa- 
per deficit will be made the pretext for 
slap-dash proposals, so long as the Post 
Office remains in the position of a con- 
cern whose biggest contracts have to be 
charged to the profit and loss account. 


class, 


some 


The predicte:’ fight over the River and 
Harbor bill on the floor of the House 
began joyously last 
thing to g°~ +" 

- a all 

Great 


the 
. con- 


McCumber's | 


tend for their pet project with undivid- 
As Representative Theodore B 
his the 
oject is that it 


ed zeal. 


Burton pointed out in speech, 
chief objection to the pr 
had been urged for only six weeks past, 
and in some essential features is of very 
doubtful 
of the 


1@ i] hia, it 


in the case 
Phila- 


is an open question whether 


practicability As 


thirty-five-foot channel to 


the desi 


red result can be secured at any 


price remotely resembling a legitimate 


investment Mr. Burton explained the 
committee's policy to be the granting 
of adequate appropriations for projects 
of certain utility, rather than the frit 


tering away of public money on experi 


ments and the temporary sustenance of 


moribund schemes. There exists to-day 


a long catalogue of river and harbor 
projects which were at one time urged 
upon Congress, and approved by eng!i- 
neers, but for which the demand has 
completely died out The commercial 
demand for the Mississippi! Valley water 
way has yet to show its permanence. 
Evidently there still remains in Con 


| gress more than a little respect for that 


| provision 


statesman of a bygone day who, after 
it had been shown to him that his cher- 
ished improvement plan was to consist 
in making a river flow up-hill, respond 
ed, “Only give us the appropriation, and 
we'll find a way to do it.” 


The “People’s Lobby” leaps suddenly 
to light, exposing a committee amend- 
ment to of this year's appropria- 
tion bills, designed to weaken the Pure 
Food law. It is an amendment provid 
ing that no Federal money shall be 
available to pay, wholly or in part, sal 
aries or expenses of State and local of- 
ficials. 


one 


It is doubtless true that such a 
would knock Secretary Wil- 
son's present plans into a cocked hat, 
vet Chairman Tawney's of the 
amendment is not without Its 
purpose was, he said, “to check the very 
apparent and tendency of the 
States to reduce or eliminate altogether 
their appropriations for pure-food in- 
spection, and let the Government stand 
the entire Coiperation be- 
tween State and Federal authorities is 
talked about more than ever before. 
Does it, In fact, mean that the States 
are leaving all the trouble and expense 
to the National Government? That agt- 
tation at Washington stimulates action 
in the State Legislatures is well known. 
Not only pure food laws, but rallroad- 
control measures, corrupt practices acts, 
and many other lines of legislation, were 
accepted by the States generally before 
Congress had got ready to act. But, if 


defence 
point. 


growing 


expense.” 


‘every- | Mr. Tawney’s opinion is backed by facts, 


with 
least 


they are disposed to be content 
passing laws. The point is at 
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The withdrawal of Senator Dryden of 
New Jersey from the contest for reélec- 
tron has an importance rising far above 
his personality. It was because his 
claims were merely pecuniary, because 
his methods and those of his machine 
were such as to debauch and disgrace 
New Jersey, that the revolt set in which 
has now brought about the end of his 
public life. In many ways his defeat 
typifies a movement in politics which 
has to be reckoned with. There was, 
first, a protest at the polls. The State 
nearly went Democratic. Thousands of 
Republicans openly voted against their 
ticket because it was supposed to repre- 
sent Dryden. His rebuke in his own 
county of Essex was emphatic. Un- 
der these circumstances a handful of 
Republican members of the Legisla- 
ture undertook to prevent Mr. Dryden’s 
return to the Senate. He had the party 
organization behind him. It was cer- 
tain that he would get the caucus nom- 
ination. But six Senators and Assem- 
blymen announced that they would not 
go into the caucus, nor be bound by it. 
Senator Everett Colby was the leading 
bolter. The “new idea” in Jersey poli- 
tics was embodied in him. He had won 
a great personal victory with it in 1905; 
he had apparently suffered defeat with 
it in 1906; but his work had told. He 
had shown the people what even an iIn- 
dividual with courage and directness 
and persistence could accomplish sin- 
gle-handed. It was his example which 
inspired the men who withstood Dry- 
den, and his leadership which has final- 
ly triumphed in the failure of all the 
proud Senator’s cherished ambitions 
We have never had a better illustration 
of the downright efficiency in politics of 
hard and steady work, with a single 
worthy object in view, undertaken by 
men who, without surpassing talents, 
yet know their own minds, are not 
afraid, not easily tired or shaken off. 





The last extension of our pension 
system did not cost the Government by 
any means so much as had been esti- 
mated. The question is whether a sim- 
ilar agreeable surprise is in store when 
the McCumber service-pension bill goes 
into effect. It appears certain that many 
thousands of veterans who might have 


got pensions under the old-age order re- | 


frained from doing so. Commissioner 
Warner estimates that one-third of the 
“unknown army” of 100,000 still unpen- 
sioned old soldiers will now proceed to 
file claims. If all came in, it would add 
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| 
| 
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some $8,000,000 to his present estimate 
of $15,000,000. On the other hand, Chair 
man Sulloway of the House Committee 


does not think that more than $6,000,- 
000 a year will need to be charged to 
the account of the new law. The addi 


tional expense entailed by the measure, 
it should be remembered, is due rather 
to increases of existing than 
For instance, the 
sixty-two-year-old veteran who was not 


pensions 


additions to the roll 


pensionable at all until the 
tion of Order No. 78, 
that embodied the same construction of 
“disability,” will, under the 
law, have his allowance increased at a 
stroke from $6 to $12 per month. That 
a general service-pension act will bring 
something like equilibrium in the pen 
sion system is doubtless true. Ever since 
the Civil War it has been the general 
assumption that the existing laws were 
only tentative, and additional steps in 
the direction of liberality were yet to 
be taken. That Senator McCumber's 
measure will satisfy all the veterans and 
stop the flood of private pension bills, 
however, by no means follows. 


promulga 
and the statute 


proposed 


From the Postal Commission's budget 
of recommendations, too sweeping in 
their range and insufficiently fortified 
with facts, the House Committee, accord- 
ing to Chairman Overstreet’s statement 
of Saturday, has selected the two most 
sensible suggestions for inclusion in this 
year’s appropriation bill. The others will 
te indefinitely pigeon-holed. We are to 
have a six months’ weighing of the 
mails, according to number of 
pieces, and length of haul. After it is 
completed, there will be other 


class, 


some 


basis than guesswork for discussions of | 
the cent-a-pound | 


the profit or loss in 
rate. Why anybody should have under- 
taken a revision of the rates and classi- 
fication without information of exactly 
this sort, is one of the mysteries of of- 
ficlaldom. The other inquiry which 
Congress will authorize is into the gen- 
cral methods of the Post Office Depart- 
nent. This is also needed. If new busi- 
ness methods are to be adopted, we trust 
that one detail may be a method by 
which the Post Office will be credited 
with the work it does for the other de- 
partments of the government. The pa- 


tend for their pet project with undivid- 
ed zeal. As Representative Theodore B 
Burton pointed out in his speech, the 
chief objection to the project is that It 


had been urged for only six weeks past, 


and in some essential features is of very 
doubtful practicability As in the case 
of the thirty-five-foot channel to Phila- 


delphia, it is an open question whether 
the desired result can be secured at any 
legitimate 


explained the 


price remotely resembling a 


investment Mr. Burton 


committee's policy to be the granting 
of adequate appropriations for projects 
of certain utility, rather than the frit 
tering away of public money on experi 


ments and the temporary sustenance of 


moribund schemes. There exists to-day 


a long catalogue of river and harbor 
projects which were at one time urged 
| upon Congress, and approved by eng!- 
neers, but for which the demand has 


per deficit will be made the pretext for | 


slap-dash proposals, so long as the Post 
Office remains in the position of a con- 
cern whose biggest contracts have to be 
charged to the profit and loss account. 


The predicted fight over the River and 
Harbor bill on? the floor of the House 
began joyousl¥ last week. Having every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose, the 
“Great Lakes to Gulf’ members can con- 


The 
demand for the Mississippi Valley water 


completely died out commercial! 


way has yet to show its permanence. 
there still remains in Con- 
gress more than a little respect for that 
who, after 
it had been shown to him that his cher- 
ished improvement plan was to consist 
in making a river flow up-hill, respond 
ed, “Only give us the appropriation, and 
we'll find a way to do it.” 


Evidently 


statesman of a bygone day 


The “People’s Lobby” leaps suddenly 
to light, exposing a committee amend- 
ment to of this year's appropria- 
tion bills, designed to weaken the Pure 
Food law. It is an amendment provid 
ing that no Federal money shall be 
available to pay, wholly or in part 
aries or expenses of State and local of- 
ficials. It is doubtless true that such a 
provision would Wil- 
son's present plans into a cocked hat, 
yet Chairman Tawnevy's defence of the 
amendment is not without point. Its 
purpose was, he said, “to check the very 
apparent and growing tendency of the 
States to reduce or eliminate altogether 
their appropriations for pure-food in- 
spection, and let the Government stand 
the entire Codperation be- 
tween State and Federal authorities is 
talked about more than ever before. 
Does it, in fact, mean that the States 
are leaving all the trouble and expense 
to the National Government? That agt- 
tation at Washington stimulates action 
in the State Legislatures {s well known. 
Not only pure food laws, but railroad- 
control measures, corrupt practices acts, 
and many other lines of legislation, were 
accepted by the States generally before 
Congress had got ready to act. But, if 
Mr. Tawney’s opinion is backed by facts, 
they are disposed to be content with 
passing laws The point is at least 


one 


sal- 


knock Secretary 


expense.” 
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weet 


attention 


to save by depending upon 
should 
in 


Chicago 


ing 
the 


consider 


money 
Government, 

and 

things 


Federal 

that 
spections are different 
for 
from the stockyards 


they 
local interstate 


paid the penalty neglect by having 


all the worst meat 


saved for the home market. 


| 

| 

everything | 
Here is Sec- | 
| 


Our standpatters will do 
except come to the point. 

retary Shaw telling the New Hampshire 
of Trade that what 


this country is a “zone” 


need in 
into which raw 


Poard we 


materials may be imported free for the 
purpose of being made into goods pure 


ly for the foreign trade. This, the Sec 
retary thinks, would enable our manu- 
facturers to compete with foreigners, 
and go forth to conquer the world mar- | 
ket. He got his idea, apparently, from 
the old “Zona Libre” of Mexico, though 
that was a very different affair. But 
what an innocent giving away of the 
whole tariff fraud this notion is! Mr 
Shaw frankly confesses both that pro- 


tection imposes a heavy tax upon Amer- 
icans and hampers them in their man- 
ufacturing development: but what is his 
Why, that it would be well- 
criminal lift the burden from 
but that must re- 
trick and dodge to make 


inference? 
nigh 


our 


to 


own people, we 


sort to every 
We imagine 
the 

mingled 


l'fe easier for foreigners 


Americans would look fence 
of Mr 

emotions 
ed 


taste 


over 


Shaw's “zone” with 
They 


down 





might even be prompt 
the 
of 
Secretary 
efforts 
Furopeans 
his 


to tear fence, and get a 


themselves those goods 


the 


cheap 


which would make such 
Asiatics 
forbid- 


them 


desperate to supply to 


and though sternly 


ding fellow-citizens to touch 


book, “The Tariff and 
Franklin Pierce of this city 
a chapter on shipping, which should 


In hie recent 
the 
has 


be 


Trusts,”’ 


read by those who wish to get a just 
view of the subsidy promoters at Wash 


ington. The argument is powerfully set 


forth that it is really our antiquated 
navigation laws and the crushing effect 
of the protective tariff which have so 
nearly driven the American merchant 
marine from the sea This, in fact, 
is admitted by the franker among the 
advocates of bounties. They say, The 
lawe will not let Americans buy ships 
abroad, and they make the building at 


home artificially expensive; therefore 


bounty to make 
Mr. Plerce, of course, 
for the of the 
barbarous shipping laws and the lifting 
of tariff the of 
ocean-going vessels But this is to im 
that the 
and merely 


you must up 


the 


Rive a 
difference 
repeal 


contends rather 


weights off bullders 





ply what is wanted is get 


ting sailing of ships, not 
their building Yet the 
protectionist and subsidy point of view, 
We 


our national energies to | 


from orthodox 


latter alone is contemplated 


the 


must 


bend all 
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“making work,” not to obtaining the 
results of work. To construct ships is 
much more important than to have them 
Nowhere does this protec- 
tionist confusion of thought appear more 
glaring than in the subsidy arguments; 
nowhere is the application of Bastiat’s 
more needed. 


when built. 


“sophisms” 


W. C. Brown, senior vice-president of 
the New York Central Lines, is unhap- 
py because people do not love our rail- 
“IT do not think,” Mr. Brown 
writes, in a letter just made public, 
“you or any other man of ordinary pru- 
cence would for a moment think of in- 
money in a business against 
man’s hand, from the Pres- 
seems to be raised, and in 
of which few men hoping 
preferment dare raise their 
In order to allay this irrita- 
Mr. Brown would have President 
toosevelt—who is our ever-present help 
in time of trouble—make “an appeal for 
fair and reasonable treatment” for the 
railways. Without undervaluing in the 
least the potency of our President’s 
words, we suggest another remedy which 
we cannot but regard as more effective: 
that our railway managers so conduct 
their enterprises as to win public sym- 
pathy There is no hope 
of peace until their 
managers grasp the notion that a pub- 
lic service corporation is not a mere pri- 
vate undertaking, but is a great public 
institution. We hardly need to remind 
him that within a few months his own 
railway has been heavily fined for giv- 
ing rebates to the Sugar Trust; that dis- 
crimination in favor of the Standard Oil 
Company has, in one form or another, 
been pretty general and _ systematic; 
that Pennsylvania Railroad officials 
have been found guilty of gross favor- 
iiism to coal companies in which they 
own stock: and that Edward H. Harri- 
man has been plunging in Wall Street 
with about $50,000,000 of Union Pacific 
funds and the credit of the company at 
his back. But these violations of the 
lxw would not have provoked the an- 
cer which Mr. Brown deplores had not 
the mind of the public been already 
rrepared by a long series of annoyances 
and injustices. It should therefore be 
the settled policy of a corporation, like 
an railway or a telegraph company, to 
make every possible concession to pub- 
lic opinion and even prejudice. There 
must be no room for complaints that 
the corporation is indifferent to the wel- 
fare or even the comfort of its patrons, 
no basis for charges of injustice. Mr. 
Frown assures us that “such abuses and 
lurtful practices as did exist have been 
stopped.” If that be true, if the corpor- 
ations are observing those principles of 
fair play which we expec: from individ- 
uals, he need labor under ne further ap- 
for, no matter what Prest- 


ways. 


vesting 
which every 
ident down, 
the defence 
for political 
voices.” 


tion, 


and support. 
for our railways 


prehension; 











dent Roosevelt or any one else may say, 
when the railways really deserve popu- 
lar regard they will get it. 


The chances for a peaceable solution 
of the Church controversy in France 
seem to be distinctly brighter; but at 
the same time the signs point to the 
probability of ministerial changes and 
party rearrangements before a final, 
complete accord. Should agreement be 
reached on the basis of the demands re- 
cently formulated by the bishops, it 
could but be regarded as a decided set- 
back for the Government. Leases for 
the use of church property are to be 
concluded between the mayors of the 
municipalities and the ecurés for a pe 
riod of eighteen years. The curés, to 
qualify legally, must be under the au- 
thority of the Catholic bishops, and in 
this manner the latter have received 
that official recognition which has been 
the great point in dispute during the 
entire controversy. Further, the bish- 
ops demanded, and the Government has 
agreed, that such contracts between the 
priests and the municipalities must be 
identical throughout the country. But 
how can they be made so unless the 
central government actually direct the 
mayors to give their assent, a course of 
action which M. Briand has promised to 
follow? Given, then, the assurance of 
uniform treatment throughout the coun- 
try, with legal recognition of the hier- 
archy and the gratuitous restoration of 
the churches, are not the opponents of 
the Government in a position to say that 
the Ministry has assented to a virtual 
Concordat? M. Briand has, indeed, 
travelled far on the way towards con- 
ciliation. First, he gave the Church a 
Separation Law more moderate than its 
prime movers desired; then he gave it 
the benefits of the law of 1881; then he 
gave it the benefits of the law of 1901, 
and refused to close the churches in any 
case. Now he gives away part of the 
Government’s contention by recognizing 
the Catholic bishops. Is he ambitious, 
as is hinted in some quarters, to suc- 
ceed M. Clemenceau as the head of a 
Moderate coalition? Stranger political 
conversions have happened. 


The final outcome of the elections for 
the German Reichstag will be in accord- 
auce with the results of the first bal- 
loting. The Socialist representation in 
the Reichstag will be reduced to less 
than fifty members. All the other par- 
ties are stronger. The Conservatives 
and Anti-Semites show a combined in- 
crease of about a dozen over 1903, the 
Liberals and various Radical parties of 
about fifteen, and the Centre from five 
to eight. Where the Emperor’s great 
victory comes in it is hard to see. The 
Centre, against which the Government 
directed its attack, has gained fully half 
as many votes as the Conservative par- 
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ties upon Whom alone the Government 
can depend at all times The increase 
in the Liberal and Radical vote will 


scarcely prove an unmitigated blessing 


to the Government, for, even though 
these parties rally in supporting the 
Kaiser’s colonial policy, they will not 


fail to use their augmented strength in 
pressing for a real Constitutional gov 


ernment As for the Socialists, it is 
easy to exaggerate the loss they have 
suffered. It matters comparatively little 


spokesmen or a hundred 
in the Reichstag 


whether fifty 
voice their discontent 
as long as their popular strength suf 
diminution The fact that a 
250.000 and 


argument 


fers no 


party gain votes lose 


thirty-five 


may 
seats, is only an 


against an antiquated electoral system. 


primary elections 


is being 


The course of the 
for the Russian Duma 
ally interpreted as indicating the final 


gener- 


choice of a more conservative body than 


that which met on May 10, 1906. The 
Government seemingly persists to the 
end in its policy of manipulating the 


franchise laws to its own advantage. 
The ban on Professor Milyukoff, who 
sought to qualify as a tradesman fran- 


chise-holder in St. Petersburg, is the 
instance. On the other hand, it is 
characteristic of Russian politics during 
the last two years that, simultaneously 
with the electoral outlawing of the lead- 
the Constitutional Democrats, 
come the 
far as Moscow is concerned, of the re- 
strictions imposed on the right of as- 
sembly for political purposes other than 
revolutionary. The new Duma will be 
less radical than its predecessor, but 
that will be due more to a general drift 
towards the opportunistic policy of tak- 
ing what one can get while fighting for 
more, than to the creation of a 
strong conservative party in the Duma 
No amount of jugglery in political arith 


latest 


er of 


should removal, at least as 


actnal 


metic will create a conservative Duma 
out of an electorate 95 per cent. radi- 


eal: and that proportion, we believe, is 
not exaggerated. 


A cartoon in Punch depicts Augustine 


Birrell as a knight returning from a 
fruitless quest for an Education Bill, 


and being sent off at once by the head 
of the knightly order, Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman, on a still more forlorn 
pursuit of Home Rule. Mr. Birrell has 
certainly been entrusted with the most 
laborious undertakings of the Liberal 
Government. Scarcely has he finished a 
half-year of the most exhausting physi- 
cal and mental exertion on behalf of 
the Education Bfll, when he is selected 
for what is probably the most thank- 
less post in the gift of the Government 
-that of Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
just vacated by James Bryce. No one 
who has held that position: has ever 
satisfied the Irish; and Mr 


Birrell 1s | 
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also going to offend many of his 
trymen when he undertakes the 


coun 


gigantic 


task of getting a Home Rule measure 
through Parliament His tact his 
talent for conciliation, hi abilit to 
uggest fair compromise mark 
him as the man bes fitte » su 
ceed Mr. Bryce ‘The touches of humor 
and humanity with which he graced 
even the most arid debates on a techni 
cal and controversial measure have prov 
ed,”” says the London Tribune hi 
session of a magnetism and a personal 
ity which must appeal to the sensitive 
and imaginative temperament of the 
Irish people.” In his new office Mr 
Birrell will find his educational experi 
ence of great value, for the state of edu 
cation in Ireland is admittedly shocking 


He will also be in complete sympathy 


with Mr 
P 


as little as possible with the liberty of 


Bryce’s policy of interfering 


the freedom of ex 
afraid of an 
of national 
Mr 


fine thing 


individual or with 
Nor will he be 


expression of the sentiments 


pression 


itv, for he must with 


that 


agree 
“nationality is a which 


stirs people up and binds them together, 


even if the forms which that expression 
takes are not always those which we 
would ourselves think best.” 

In the address which the Hon. Rich- 
ard Burton Haldane, as Lord Rector of 
Edinburgh University, gave the other 
day, he advanced some ideas about the 
modern opportunity for educated men 
in publie life. These. while not novel 
were freshly pointed. They have to do 
With what has been called “unofficial 


statesmanship.” In all countrie the 


thing exists, but it is, we think, spread 
ing more rapidly in the United States 
than elsewhere. This may be because 
our leisure class has been multiplying. 
We now have more people with time 
and money to devote to philanthropy 
and large affairs of state It may 
be also that the pricking of the 
civic conscience is more felt If a 
census could be taken of the unof 
ficial workers and organizations that 
aim to supplement or correct or com 
pel the labors of men in public office, the 


list would surprise people who have not 


into the matter. Scarcely one 
function of government can be mention- 
ed, in connection 
vate society 
formed 
charged. 
our prison-reform 
have become of 
form or ballot reform or primary re- 
form or corporation-law with 
cut the large number of public-spirited 


citizens who have banded themselves to- 


looked 
with which some pri 
been 
dis 


or association has not 
that it is 


We have our prisons 


to see properly 


and also 
What 


civil-service re 


associations. 


would 


reform, 


gether to work for those causes, it is im- | 


possible to say. Everywhere, behind ac- 
tual Government, stands a sort of shad- 
ow Government keeping watch upon it 
Beyond all question, it is a great open 


Bryce | 
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and appeal which many of our best 


ways of serving the state 


Miore ind more of the ire cheerf 

giving the ht and lal hese ft 

of unoff states! whic ‘ 

hely ne t mane oft ‘ 

ship more whole e and 1 ff: 
ve It is one of the meth ! x} 

the intelligent and me ‘ ‘ 

qguirit 1 sort of indire« ‘ 

nm the work ot ad i i 

exerting a power often greater than if 
t were direct There are more wavs of 
erving the state than are dreamed of ir 


the philosophy of the politician 


In the English-speaking world it ha 

t been po ble to rouse nore tha 

e me inguid interest in Tolstoy 
1 ‘ ine ‘ ere writit down ot 
Shake eare Whethe is the Russian 
‘ lout ‘ i out of blind na 

I iInging to a { 

‘ t vers i a fetich, o 
Ie ‘ r reason these itftack have 
been pre } dismissed, in Eng 
nd and the United States, as the aber 
rations of a man of genius. In France 


however more notice has been paid 


them The countrymen of Voltaire have 
felt it necessary, even with all regard 
| for the Russian alliance, to come to the 
rescue of the imperilled bard In the 
issue of Les Lettres for January 15 is 
whole symposium of French writers and 
i! ts on the question whethe lo ‘ 
has made out h cast We cannot i 
that ar of these gathered opinions 
seem very illuminating Emile Faguet 
maintains that there is in Shakespeare 
| much that 1 excellent, much that tis 
good, much that is mediocre, and much 
that is bad Hence he feels justified in 


a victim of “the 
but he has 


does he 


asserting that he is not 
Shakespeare Hper tition 


that 


Tolstovan superstition 


observe neither 


the 


fens to 
gzive in to 


But it is not necessarv to go on 


quot 


ing. The whole tone of the symposium 
is not badly given in the brief letter 
from Ludovic Halévy 
Wr itt m } mportance to a 
houtad f 7 o ought not to 
er iT j r ! NAREINE great mer 
Th t ind Tolstoy truly 
great mart War and Peace" is an ex 
lina book I have read it four or 
five I Te w that you have mad: 
think of Tolstoy, Il am going to read it 
“gain 
Perhaps the best way of dropping the 
whole affair is to take a hint from Mat 
thew Arnold and try to imagine what 


Shakespeare himself would say of such 
literal-minded criticism. Point 
him in the Elysian Fields that he fel! 
into the conventions of the theatre of 
his day; that many of his 
repulsive; many of his puns execrable 
and a serene smile would momentarily 
illumine his shade, as he would ask: 
“I know al] that, but what does {t mat 


out to 


acenes are 





» to reap advan 


comprehensive 


overwhelming.” 


pending Canadian tariff 


Dominion House of Commons 


a definite opin 


t explicit statement on the subject, a 
two before Mr 
Sir Wilfrid Laurtfer sald to the 
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| given a great deal to have trade conces- 
sions from our American neighbors. They 
chose in their own way to refuse them. We 
them, and 
expect any- 


without 
do not 


have done pretty well 


time we 
nature 


at the 
thing of that 


present 


the literal truth Canada to- 
herself mistress in her 
before. She is rapidly 
a vast territory in the west. 
Immigration is flowing in at her doors. 
Hier manufactures are multiplying. Ex- 
are mounting to-day 


building more railroads than the United 


This is 


day feels own 


house as never 


developing 


ports Canada is 


Plans are afoot whereby Canad. 


States 
ian produce can be sent abroad the 
‘ear round without resorting to a sin 
gle American port. There is in all this 


imperial as well as national politics 
The result 
deal with a Canada 
of pride and self-sufficiency is constant- 
Canadians have thriv- 
What we lost 
abrogation of the 
reciprocity treaty of fifty 
years ago cannot now be regained. 

things which 


She would 


net is that we have to-day to 


in whom the sense 
| ly strengthening. 


en under our coldness 


by the inconsiderate 
with them 


Still, there are some 
Canada frankly wants of us. 
still like a free market here for her fish. 
| She would be glad to supply Americans 
| with herring and cod as cheaply as Sen- 
and more 
| honorably. Canada warm in- 
| terest in the sealing regculations. There, 
too, the United States could offer some- 
thing for something. And there are, as 
well, a few disputes about water power, 
and its distribution, in rivers partially 
under the jurisdiction of either country, 
which ought to be composed, and which 


ator Lodge’s smugglers do, 


has also a 


must enter into any complete agree- 
ment. In the same speech from which 
we have quoted above, the Canadian 
Prime Minister said: 

If it were possible a this moment to 
settle all the differences which we have at 
Sault Sainte Marie River, Rainy River, 
Fraset River, Niagara River, and also 
John River. we should be doing as much 
as we can do for Canada In existing cir- 
cumstances 

There is thus fair bargaining mate 


rial: but it is not what it was ten years 


ago, or even five. To extract any real 
gain out of the situation, the United 
States must show a much more concilia- 
tory disposition than in the past. ‘We 
have sought to brow-beat Canada: the 
time has come to try to placate her. No 


more pressing question confronts us in 
the range of foreign rela- 
tions. It will doubtless be one of the 
first things taken up by Mr. Bryce with 
Mr. Root this month Roth men are 
capable of large conceptions; both know 
how to seek the good of their own na- 
that of the other Feeling be 
Britain—-who must do the 
for Canada the Unit- 


whole our 


tion In 
tween Great 


negotiating and 


ed States was never more excellent, The 
time is ripe, therefore, for a large and 
generous agreement, 





THE FALL IN STOCKS. 


The sharp break in prices on the 
Stock Exchange, at a time of year when 
advances are usually looked for, has 
provoked an outburst of inquiry, conjec- 
ture, and prediction in financial circles 
as to what is to happen to American 
prosperity. These declines have been 
startling enough; a continuous fall of 
25 points or more in the most active 
stocks will inevitably start surmises as 
to what it foreshadows outside of Wall 
Street. The theories called forth by 
this movement of the market are curi- 
ously divergent. The New York Herald 
has been at pains to collect opinions of 
various foreign financial notabilities as 
to whether there is or is not a “cam 
paignu against America” in progress in 
financial London. The experts gravely 
reply that nothing of the kind exists, 
the venerable Lord Avebury in particu. 
lar declaring that “there is no jealousy 
or ill-feeling among the English bank- 
ers towards our fraternity in the Unit- 
ed States.” 

Jacob H. Schiff of this city has given 
cut an interview, in which he suggests 
that the present state of affairs in the 
American market is misunderstood in 
Europe, and that we are merely “suffer- 
ing from an excess of prosperity which 
‘s simply overwhelming us”; that our 
industries cannot get labor enough to 
reet their orders; that our railways are 
short of necessary equipment and facili- 
ties to do the larger business pressing 
on them; and that the country’s banks 
can provide only part of the requisite 
working capital. This diagnosis is doubt- 
less correct; but we cannot quite agree 
with the opinion that European finan- 
ciers have not comprehended that part 
of our situation, and we do not observe 
ir. Mr. Schiff’s remarks an explanation 
of the very point at issue—namely, the 
shrinkage of values. 

Alexander Gilbert, president of the 
New York Clearing House Association, 
came somewhat closer to the facts in 
his speech at the State Bankers’ dinner 
last week Wednesday. Recalling the 
earlier days of New York banking, he 
remarked: 

We had our periods of extraordinary bus- 
iness demands and our periods of great 
speculative activity, mostly professional 
then as now. But we never blamed it on 
the currency. We realized that the 
bined credit of the country could not finance 
phenomenal business activity and phenom- 
enal Wall Street speculation at the same 
time, and it is just as true to-day as it was 
then. 


com 


It is even more true; for the reason 
that banks which provide for the needs 
of speculators depend for such facilities, 
rore than at any previous time, on de 
posits lent them by other banks. When 
a great trade expansion occurs, resources 
of Wall Street banks not only do not 
enlarge correspondingly, but, as the 
vank statements of 1906 make plain, 
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they are actually reduced. During more | London” was nearing an end What | Now for the disadvantage In nort 
than a year past, sober and experienced | has lately been witnessed on the Stock | ern Ita vhere tl ‘ 

critics, both at home and abroad, have | Exchange is, we should suppose, the | for x or ¢ 

been warning Wall Street that it was | perfectly logical corolla to the chay home ) 

trying a dangerous experiment. These | ter of incidents which we ve ot of ‘ 
warnings were based expressly on the | summed up e spent Hens ' I 
grounds now referred to by Mr. Schiff | Does the decline it ‘ , ern gets m¢ af % , . 
To what extent our experts in high | thing more? This | q on whiel ness ha ner 

finance and high speculation gave heed, | is asked with some vie | not the i i 

the history of the last eighteen months at all improbable that some relaxation | country wine vel 

is a witness. The Stock Exchange has | in trade activity is at | |: the vers ome place ‘ 

within that period seen speculation for | fact that facilities of ( tion nad nd the percentage of 

the rise on a scale of the wildest ex- | distribution have bee: o | \ ‘ olism mounts ve } 

travagance, going on in the face of | taxed would point i: that ection ed et ' ‘ 

ceficits in bank reserves, of a 125 per | With that relaxation lecling mothe ong ¢ 

cent. rate for Wall Street demand loans, price of some commodities which have ee mat { ' 

and of 6% or 7 per cent. for good met been lately pushed to abnor height exte ove evera 

chants’ paper would reasonably come e re t e to the 1 

For this situation we have heard | such readjustment alw epends 0 { vhere t} eth 

various defences and apologies. One was | the manner in which credit has bee 

that speculation was no more to blame | employed in trade We are fo on ' ' , , = 
for the exhaustion of capital than was | that it has been emploved, ; 1oru nost it . 
trade: and that, since no one will be so | ccnservativels il that the effec f ‘ { t ’ 
absurd as to criticise trade for ‘“boom- | the mischievous excesses of Wall Stree ‘ ‘ f 

ing,” it is equally unreasonable to crit- | “high finance’ will for the most part be ! hreatey t 

icise speculation. Another was that, if | confined to Wall Street. None the less, lent qualitic Mi ‘ 
people believe in prosperity, they will | the exploits of these powerful gamble ' ( 
believe in a higher stock market: and if | unscrupulous as experience ha hown fe and loose tis _ 
they believe in that, they will buy | them to be, both in ther attitude to | Man hostage 

stocks: and that all the remonstrance | Wards finance in general and it he But the ‘ 

in the world cannot prevent them from | use of banks and corporation ibject our not fror 

sc using their own money. Purely as | te their control, are a grave peril t the South, ar | 

theory, there is some sense in this rea- | our financial stability in the future cial p ley hist 

soning: but it happens not to accord | ornmenta i! 

with the facts. It is an open secret that tior " : 

the speculative operations of last spring | THE EFPECTS OF EMIGRATION ON cently the Southe 

and last autumn not only did not orig ITALY. emigrate ome 

inate with the general public, but that | The immigration problem is so insi others that |] ‘ 

such outsiders were conspicuous by their | tent with us that we often forget that | maltreatment ie 

absence. | the countries which send us our immi he annu I it f t 

The bidding-up of prices, the “corner- | grants have also this problem re- | i to 82 1 

ing” of stocks, and the resultant manip- versed In Italy, for example, thought trebled. and last 

ulation, were beyond question inspired | ful men have begun to regard emi- | probal 0.000 WwW) { 
and conducted by financiers of enor-| gration as a national calamity ol been depopulated M 

mous personal resources and still more | at least as the symptom of calamitous | 000 out of 11.600 ha gor | 
extensive credit. Both were apparently | conditions Prof. Pasquale Villari, the | 3.900 out of 6.400.) \ 

used to the limit. The help which in | mont eminent living Italian historian, | or remain with o1 { 

surance surpluses secretly gave in 1901 | and a pioneer in social investigation, ut- | men, and childres hart ‘ 

was obtained this year from at least | ters in the Nvora Antologia a warning | very commu ' h 

one railway treasury, that of the Union | which cannot fail to attract attention was on tl] f , 

Pacific The expedient of increasing | cn both sides of the Atlantic What | having o mal mou ( od 
the Union Pacific dividend, so that at | dces it mean, he asl that emigration jrur a milar risk from not } 
the very moment when the strain of | from Italy has grown from about 100,- | hands to t ts field I wr t) 
commercial activity was severest, this 6000 in 1876 to 726.000 in 1905. with no | ont Ita t was estimated that 9 , 
“professional” speculation was again | signs of diminution? It means, he re. | cent f tl ! ‘ wked the 
stirred up to the pitch of frenzy, can | plies, that Italy is confronted by an | either through death or emigrat 
hardly have been forgotten. The imme- | agrarian question which date in one | the Ba ita the percentas i 
diate result was an extremely precari- | form or another from Roman time nd in Cala 1 29.1: to-day the prog 
ous condition of the money market. But Senator Villari describes with impa on fe latter provit ! 
our eminent speculators did not aban tiality the pros and cons of emigration } ’ | to he not 

don their purposes: on the contrary lat cannot be denied that emigration that the proportion of emis 

when the credit facilities of Wall Street | brings many quick return Last vea eturn (estimated at 40 4 
approached exhaustion, recourse was|for instance, Italians ent or tool decreasing Few come ba 

had on a quite unprecedented scale to | back to Italy savings amounting to from Argentina and " tl 
Furopean lending institutions. With the | $80,000,000, or 400,000,000 lire. by which | swarms ge 1 foothold in t 
kind coéperation of the United States | their families are enabled to live above | States, it may) ex pected 
Treasury, which deposited money with | penury, or they themsel ve in the ease of | them will care to return fe goo 
banks that would import gold, Wall those who return to settle. to bu mall | Napl or Sicily Meanw 
Street borrowed huge sums from abroad. | freeholds. and build home The «de thropic organization n Nort 
Clearly, all this could continue only | parture of superfluous laborers increases | are actually considering the f 
se long as Europe remained complal l the wages of those who remain Lifg | of sending colonists | 
sant, and some time ago it was evident | alroad helps to educate those who go undermanned seetior 
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mental 
nomic conditions 


irgue that a process which brought $80, 


"00.000 a vear into Italy must be good 
But Senator Villar! knows that a na- 
tion's most valuable asset is the char 
acter of its people Emigration is 
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bleeding 


Nation. 


of 
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her best agricultural 


blood—of something not to be valued in 
live or in dollars. If only the dregs of 
her peasantry be left, what shall the 
tribute of her emigrants profit her? And 
the distress which threatens Italy must 
also sooner or later press for relief in 
Austria and every country which is now 
swelling the flood from the Old World. 


Hiere is a 


irresistibly moving toward social and 


industrial reform in Southern Europe. 


THE ARTIFICIAL PAGAN. 


“Salome” came to town two 


When 


weeks 0 were not wanting crit- 


there 
’ spirit that 
Richard 
it. 


an illustration of the pre- 


who spoke of the “pagan 
Wilde's 


musical 


ics 


animated play and 


Strauss’s commentary upon 


This was only 


vailing tendency to saddle upon the an 
| cients the vagaries of our own times 
The pagans, with few exceptions, are 
dead and cannot defend themselves. If 
they could speak they would probably 
protest against being made _ stalking- 


horses for modern attacks on established 
standards of thought and modes of life. 
against the assump- 
that anti-Christian was 
necessarily ante-Christian, or that Théo- 
phile Gautier’s views of the end of life 
their man 
that not in 
society among you, he is not necessarily 
a pagan,” the complaint. 
“You might as wellcallonea pagan who 
like or prefers 
letters We were 
folk of 


vour dis- 


Thev might argue 


tion what is 


were own. “Because a says 


things are tolerated good 


would run 


not automobiles 


does 
writing to telephoning 
and incapable 


twentieth-century 


a simple quite 
nourishing 


enchantments. Please leave us alone. 


It is dwelling on an elementary truth 
that we are con 


to point out the error 


stantly falling into of reconstructing 
past ages or constructing future worlds 
entirely after our own spiritual image. 
Jack London offered a striking instance 
of this in his “Sea Wolf” some vears 
ago, when he set himself the task of 
creating a Nietzschian superman. He 


followed all the master’s specifications. 


He made his hero blond and he made 
him a beast. Everything else was quite 
as it should be with the ordinary super 
man of commerce—splendid human 
heauty, superhuman physical strength 
and agility, sardonic humor, and a con- 


scious hatred for all the commandments 
held either of Suez 
was, the least, uncon- 
not only a 
blond beast who everything 
in the way of his appetite, but he had 
read Darwin and Herbert Spencer, and, 
what is worse, quoted them constantly. 
He was a superman, he knew it, and he 
would not let the reader forget it. When 
he your throat, for 
would be likely tell just how 
wich of mechanical reflex motion, con- 
scious and atav- 


that on side 


vincing 


ever 
result to say 
Wolf Larsen 


destroved 


was 


cut 


to you 


cerebro-motor desire 
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istic impulse entered into the act. How 
poor Nietzsche would have spurned this 
imitation Uebermensch, who was only a 
football and biologist 
running amuck! Possibly, Nietzsche 
would have disdained even (to point out 
that 


combined centre 


his superman would have no cou 


| science, no philosophy, no introspection; 


force which, though silent, is | 


that he was one of the fair-haired bar- 
who broke Italy under 
Radagaisus, and that he did cut 


throats, he would do it as instinctively 


barians into 


when 


as the butcher fells his victim or the 
automobilist his prey. 

Our carefully constructed modern 
“paganism” lifts its head and roars 
aloud in George Moore’s latest book, the 

| “Memoirs of My Dead Life.” With the 


work as a whole there is no need to deal 
here, except to say that in his preface, 
which assumes the form of an apologia, 


Mr. Moore destroys Christianity and the 
family, and substitutes for the Bible 
Cautier’s “Mademoiselle de Maupin.” In 


the series of autobiographic tales which 
follow he advances 
ideas of his own. We may take two in- 
the latter to illustrate his 


some constructive 


cidents from 


conception of heathenistic thought. In 
|@ Paris restaurant the author comes 
| across a fellow-countrywoman, an Irish 


| 


| samption and who stirs him to pity. 


|} and 


vaitress, who is visibly dying with con- 
So 
riuch so that he goes home and writes 
a poem to her which, of course, is not 


sent, and in which he tells her how 
much he would like to take her away 
to some warm clime where—what? 


Where the sight of her wasting away 
should stir him to tender pity and 
duce him to melancholy thought, where 
he might carry her to the window day 
by day and feel her lighter in his arms, 
where he might lay her to rest 
finally under the sod and drop a gentle 
tear upon the fresh soil—and presum- 
ably go call on another young lady. 


It is open to doubt whether Alcibiades 


in- 


would have found much taste in that 
particular draught of pleasure, or whe 
ther he would have taken to the ideal 


daily life of a Parisian friend of Moore's, 
is described with some detail in 
another part of the book. This friend 
at noon-time and lingers over his 
breakfast till late in the afternoon, sip- 
many cordials and talking with 
At four 


which 
rises 


ping at 


friends also sipping cordials. 


or five o’clock this Parisian journalist 
gets to work on his daily article, and 


After dinner 
the newspaper 


before dinner. 
to 


is through 


he takes his article 


| office, waits to correct his proofs, and 


instance, he | 


| 





| Presses 


boule 
Pepys 


the 


as 


to the lights of 
vard and to life Thence, 
would say, home, about four o’clock A 
M., and so to bed. This certainly is not 
the life most of us lead who must work 
somewhat more than two hours a day; 
but, certainly, too, it is not the life the 
average pagan led two thousand years 
Mr. Moore's friend somehow, im 
us as flabby with good living 


then away 


ago 
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ind lack of the open air and exercise. | tic glamour, th: int being exotle painting At home one may _ recall 
His friends were undoubtedly fellow | tc the town-dws Even the ca Childe Hassam’'s occasional excursions 
“artists,” and their chief topics of in ed realist movement has been merely a/in this field, Tarbell’s transcripts of 
terest, shop and sex. Our genuine pagan, | bastard romanticis! Its subjects have | country-house and studio life, the fresh 
on the other hand, was a busy man,and | been almost without xception tre ind vivid impressions of New York 
a good all-round man He worked at ts appeal has beer t to ex ence streets by Glackens, John Sloan, and 
his trade, he acted as a legislator and | but to surpriss George Luks Good genre is rarely 
a juryman, he took part in the festival It was fter ‘ t tif n art | brusque; it desires a quiet relish of the 
and theatrical representations, he cat n it lotage W he t ers the human comedy. Truly in the great trad 
ried his shield stoutly when war broke lf between Hox iW » and | tion of genre seem to us Jerome Myers 
cut with the neighboring city, he could he ab het wee! ind the visions of our slums. Here is the brood 
run, dance, sing, wrestle in the palws- | R Acadet! of tl f e, it | ing quality that constitutes the dignits 
tra, deliver a pretty good oration, and ear why the EF ° world of a homely art: here is the balance 
dc a number of other things that kept t least its inte nt 1 ild | between personal interests and play of 
him out of much of the foolishness that ld ae painting tempt Ar hromatic light and shade, that one 
cur modern “pagans” would erect into a et in the I t tf } not not not in the sober products of the Dutch 
system. He ate garlic and millet, and | ed tire e] painted ¢ ections of | schoo One may observe also in the 
did not suffer from neurasthenia. Life ir tupidly observed lif It ha é so-called “intimists’” in France—the lat 
I.atium was not life in the Latin Qua ope to the exquisite genius of a Vé est offshoot of impressionism—an ay 
ter. meer of Delft and a Chardin, it } er ch to the mood of true genre 
ossed the more rol tempera t} the 1 make, for our purpose 
a Rembrandt, a V« juez, a Manet an exaggerated use of artistic mystery 


STATUS OF GENRE PAINTING nd a Daumier. In the 7 rrative pair {n intimist crossed with a well-trained 


An inspection of the current art ex ng of the Italian Renaissance t ha t open-minded realist should make 
hibitions would show genre painting al eft a record of entrancing playfulness t near the ideal recorder of our 
most completely in abeyance, and the | Evidently, it i 1 sort of art not lightly me Rut there wi be rather little 
void would be quite as noticeable in | to be put aside, especially if its deca ncouragement for such a person so long 
Paris or Munich as in New York. Lon lence has not been inevitable, but n half-ti ied and over-refined people 
don alone would suggest that this kind | ply the fault of a century of incapabl unite in an equally benighted indiffer 
still has life—and were better dead | practitioner As a matter of fact, it | ence to one of the most engaging and 
Such American painters as Mount and | has merely sunk with all the other arts itisfving forms of graphic design. Espe 
Fastman Johnson, who had an eve for nd handicrafts that were not caught | cially, we must first be delivered from 
the characteristic in our life and a ip by the ground swell of romanticism the tyranny of the belated and inexor 
hand to present it with charm, have} Thus the rehabilitation of genre paint ble romanticists 
hardly left successors. In France the | ing becomes, like that of architecture 


late Alfred Stevens seemed the‘ last | or textile design, for example, solely a 


great “little master,” though the kitch- | question of loving, sensitive, and intel 


ens of Joseph Bail, the laundries of | ligent practice 


Degas, and certain decorations of Al-| That genre painting should be reviv 
bert Besnard, which are really glorified | ed hardly needs argument f only te ; ' ' 
- > lun rf > Epigra * ha failed 
genre, prove that the style still has | open the eyes of our generation to the ; 
vitality there. But in general the paint tha é t if loor, if only to|, 
ing of scenes of everyday life is not eave some worthy memory of our wal 
merely neglected, but discredited. A de nd conversation to posterity, we need per } ' } I 
lightful form of art has fallen unduly | the interpreter of everyday life Our And tl ‘ al 
under the scorn visited upon all anee necdotage net not be handed down he t , 
dotal compositions it will surely become stale before we easit wher ry fa 
The causes of this obscuration are not re gone: but the look of our streets and ' Ke ! f 
far to seek. Classicism merely tolerated nteriors is as wort] of commemora gniti \ Ma 
genre as an inferior form. Jan Steen | tion as the littl ons of old Amster- | ° 
was vulgar, and so were the Bible sub lam or the piazzas of old Florence : i a 
x 


jects of Rembrandt. Among old-fash- | What stands in the way is the cheap ; 7" ' ) ” 
ioned folk this conviction still holds. | ness and prevaien of photography, ‘ , : 

We have heard a charming old lady be- | which gives merely the data, falsifying 

fore a sunny canvas of Henri Martin, | the impression of the times, and even shes ' to } 


peopled with ruddy haymakers, ob- | more the surfeit of illustrations, super ! pigra ) 

serve, “Comme c'est vulgaire!’” Not | ficial and mannered, which seem to be h unf g cha Was a ‘ 

classicism, however, but romanticism the record we vis] but are actuall I r til t gnal ‘ 
. . with 5 } ha } 


? tha . | r eventeent) 


dealt familiar painting its death-blow nothing of 


Since Géricault, Delacroix, and the land- | century Holland we 1 consult Hal lin the grea ' 
scapists of the thirties, it has been im- | Terburg, Jan Steen, the Ostades, Metsu : ; $3 sd ao . ° : 
perative that painting should be imagin- | and a score of other For nineteenth me aie . al ae a 
ative. Now the easiest way to be imag- | century America our grandchildren will pelted him te emit. the more of 
inative is to be exotic: and as a mat consult the files of the magazine The ae oe Strato Muse P 


ter of fact for nearly two generations | aifference speaks for f well as the too pa 
painters have deliberately devoted them Happily, there are estions of a re : of Rufinus. w 
selves to the unfamiliar. The search for | vival of this home irt nd paradox- | form an tegral pa of tt 


the overtly picturesque has led from | ically enough, it is the impressionists | ——————————— 
Polynesia to Finisterre Orientalism | who bear the gift It is the followers | vined tex 
J ,.M k . 


has been the extreme phase of the move- | of Manet and Monet, who profess an | teteatee ab thad 
ment that has also inspired the num-| entirely impersonal devotion to prob- | \\" : 
berless illustrations of peasant life. | lems of light, that are actually produc- rhe most important work 


| Reltzenste w? Epig 


Landscape has not escaped the roman-| ing as if incidentally the best genre | (Giese: aie § have Grawa ees s ences 
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reflection will show that these lisdain to exercise their art in this way, 


























































































} flesh are almost as foreign to | and a few of the genuine epigrams of Si- 
f that literature as would b monides and his rivals from the fifth cen- 
al ele itio of mind If ine ury are a perfect as any work of human 
ha bee! » th pardonable wit can be Brevity, dignity, and a certain 
f hospitality It would be hard rounded completeness were the essential 
maker of any anthology for qualities of such writing; and the elegiac 
‘ perfect epitaphs of Simonide | couplet soon proved itself the inevitable 
nde ind the temptatior medium At an ea ly date collections of in- 
| 
in e the number ey scriptions were made, and the forger fol- 
! ‘ lit And yet I an ) lowed in the fleld From publishing spu 
! he ar harmony of the | rious verses unde the name of Simonides 
| i ttle ma 1 by h lis or another, it was an easy step to turn the 
thy def ! f Tegea | «pigram into an avowed form of literary 
r e! } I hi moke of | *“*pre ion 
! ng of wide-floored Tegea went not Meanwhile, this trick of composing im 
! wl to ve ‘ 
wa® C! lea the city iginary inscriptions made its way to the 
; ! ! free to their children, and them 
the forefront of battle banquet hall. It introduced a new kind of 
lure to name some one of the illustrious 
! f vthing were to be added to 
dead, and then call on each guest to com- 
f Epitaph that town of 


: - Sus ol mer pose a suitable epitaph; for death in those 
mVe irt it a 10 
days, as always, had its poignant appeal for 


‘ ! l n tl verse by its poet 
i reflective Epicureanism Drink, for once 
lead you never shall return,” is a refrain 
hamber for thee hor pt le of 
is new s it Is ld and love 
t above th marble tomb thy 7” - 
Hin raised a Vv rein figure hay When I am gone, Cleobulus—for what 
iieie re and form, O Thersi: o ©@D | avails? cast among the fire of young loves, 
the even dead | lie a brand in the ashes I pray thee 


| not be stated too stronely that | Make the burial-urn drunk with wine ere 
thou lay it under earth, and write on it, 


- st Anthology is something far re- Love's gift to Death.” 
. ! m the lassic poetry of Greece 
. ething in which the note of the fifth | From such an example it is easy to see 
is as a sharp intrusion. Echoes how the epitaph could merge with the erotic 
poet ther are of course elegie which had been sung at the table 
7 thets and « lent reminiscences rhe two subjects flowed together naturally; 


1 Teo And, strange as it may ind even where this did not occur, the pe 


iliar form of the inseription imposed it 








I o on one of his sides comes clos- | 
, ‘ hology than do elf upon the elegy From this contact 
‘the grea ' » much s0 ime the epigram as we have it in the An 
from | ing hn hology i brief poem in elegiac metre 
Phoaed to some of the epigrams | written for the most part In the closet, but 
I | tion of “Nature de with something of the point and self-suffi 
1 slight readjustment of th ft ency of the actual engraving on stone, 
rt the resemblance is momentary. ombined with the zest and flavor of the 
graceful dallying of Pla banquet. It might take the form of an epi 
tlancing of himself, so to] taph; it might, as the supposed accompan- 
‘ plunge into the depth His ment of a temple-gift, sum up some expe- 
f love and beauty that follows | rience of life; it might, as the inscription 
logue sas widely mote | of a statue, invite to repose by the way 
human indulgence of the | side; again, freeing itself from these re- 
j Plate of the Epigrams as, to make | strictions, it might merely philosophize 
uparison, Ero the subduer. of | on the vanity of things or play with the 
b true \nacreon lifferent from the passions It was distinetly a new genre 
Kro of the Anacreontica having well-defined rules and suited to the 
il pirit of the disenchanted centuris after 
fial resemblances merely he political fall of Greece 
siupl e tl coutrast between ii! 
vil ‘ yuda one might guy, rhe beginnings of the epigram as a recog 
a. ' vulgarized sine ‘ized literary kind has been traced back to 
, aay f the genuine Greek | |W, poets he founders of the Doric, of 
K! ften trivial Peloponnesian, and the lonian schools or 
ror this fresh | tn. frst of these, Anyte of Tegea, little is 
. much @ continu known. She was, apparently, @ younger con 
of poetry, as @ hew emporary of Theocritus (the fact is im 
x ! he mlescing of two portant onsidering the character of their 
haractes of } inspiration) und about 200 B&B « published 
' Kept A nul la book of epigrams which were much Imi 


» ! ‘ lat had |} tated In later ages Meleager opens his 
liven th . king | earland of poet with the many lilies of 

hol valry of song Luyte und to another epigrammatist she 

i ur port \ | was the female Homer.” There had exist 

Hi) | ae | AT | ! lin of 1! fo mn time in Arcadia a chool of 

; i 1 and then | bucolic poetry, largely, it may be supposed, 

' linplay hi ‘O- | of a popular sort (‘soli cantare periti Ar 

¥ it ‘ form of verse was the | ead says Virgil), in which the rustic 
eplgral wal ption, whether it gods, Pan and Hermes, and the nymphs 


he brief Mmmemoration on stone of | played an important role So far as is 
he ! e prayer or word of thanks known, Anyte was the first to express this 
giving to the gods set up with a gift or | spirit of homely pastoral life in elegiac 


been preserved, but they are sufficient to 

show the exquisite transparency and deli- 
cate finish of her work. Some of them are 
on the humblest themes. such as this sup 

posed inscription for a shepherd's crook, o1 

pipe, or ivy cup: 

To bristly Pan and the Nymphs of the 
farm-yard Theodotus the shepherd lays 
this gift under the crag, because they stay- 
ed him when very weary under the parch- 
ing summer, holding out to him honey- 
sweet water in their hands. 

Others are mottoes,actual or imaginary, for 
fountains and statues: 

I, Hermes, stand here by the windy or- 
chard in the cross-ways nigh the gray sea 
shore, giving rest on the way to wearied 
men; and the fountain wells forth cold 
Stainless water; 
or this, perhaps the most radiant of all the 
pictures in the Anthology 

This is the Cyprian’s ground, since it was 
her pleasure ever to look from land on the 
shining sea, that she may give fulfilment 
of their voyage to sailors; and around the 
deep trembles, gazing on her bright image 

The gods of the flelds and the sea in these 
epigrams prevail over those of the cup. For 
the wanton muse of Wein und Weib we 
must turn to the Ionian Asclepiades of 
Samos, whose singing, according to Theo- 
critus, was as high above his own as the 
locust surpasses a frog in sweetness. Others 
before him, we may believe, had reduced 
the love-elegy to the brevity and turn of an 
epigram, but he first, it appears, de- 
veloped these banquet verses into a con 
scious literary genre His themes were 
those that are sg familiar to us in the 
erotic poets of Rome who copied the Alex 
andrine school. There is the lover at the 
closed door of his beloved, the paraklausi- 
thyron, which, in the imitation of Tibullus, 
contains one of the most romantic lines of 
Latin poetry: “En ego cum tenebris tota 
vagor anxius urbe”; there is the appeal 
to the night-lamp, whose repetition con- 
tinues down to the elegy of André Chénier 
Et tol, lampe nocturne, astre cher A l'amour, 

Sur le marbre posée, 6 tol! qui, jJusqu'au jour, 
De ta prison de verre éclairals nos tendresses, 
("est tol qui fus témoin de sea doneces promesses 
The gist of it all is in two perfect quat- 
rains of Asclepiades himself: 

Sweet is snow in summer for one athirst 
to drink, and sweet for sailors after winter 
to see the Crown of spring; but most sweet 
when one cloak hides two lovers, and the 
praise of Love is told by both 


Let us drink an unmixed draught of 
wine; dawn is an handbreadth; are we 
waiting to see the bedtime lamp once 
again? Let us drink merrily; after no long 
time yet, O luckless one, we shall sleep 
through the long night {The words of 
Catullus ‘Nox est perpetua una _  dor- 
mienda.’’] 

From these two singers of Arcadia and 
of Samos’ and, of course, from other contri- 
butory sources proceeded a great body of 
epigrammatic literature, continuing well 
down into the Byzantine Empire. Some of 
the writers were poets of fame, such as 
Callimachus and Philetas; some hid their 
obscurity under the forged names of Plato 
or another; others were grammarians, or 
philosophers, or men of the world—cour- 
tiers, perhaps, who took this method of 
summing up, half-seriously and half-jo 
cosely, the disillusion of years. Many came 
from Asia, and were in no true sense of 
the word Greeks at all. In the first cen- 








statue in a temple. Great poets did not ouplets. Only a handful of her poems have 





tury before Christ, one of these writers, 
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Meleager, who was born at Gadara (Ra- philosophy of Horace and. through him, of | di minorum gentium, and in this ask not 
moth-Gilead) of Northern Palestine, made } mer f th w i zg ally Yet f ot for yreat things 

selected anthology of this literature so | reads thes: et i epie ! { T? t} ry that { } 
’ . Lithiss ‘ $ ‘ ‘ i 
far a it already existed idding a num- | side \ one at . differ f — . : 
ber of elegiac quotations from the oldér | ! empha ' , . ' ' Bs ‘¢ 
classical poets Successive editors altered he wo clas wid 1 ‘ — 
} i $ nA vA t x 
end enlarged the collection, until the An- | the suspicion of w ‘ . " #1 ' ‘ 
} . . , z ! r the I ie ¢ . \\ 
thology, as we now have it with its thou- | :h: epigrams } peated s nt lly by tl 
si | . pe i >< 1AlLY e | 
sands of epigrams, was formed in the | net from Mimnermus, w ! hat longing f t All tl 
3 v y 1cK ' izing remet i i t , 
late Middle Ages by scholars of Constan final adjustment of la ) Soobia , 
] hel x iz } i? oe ing I t ne AT n 
seme IV 1" Horace’s most qurt ‘ } his S| ark { f wi “ ! 
n iln a le y ( y t ol gra ha 
Naturally, the work of so many men dur e wh , ‘ , . 
j ‘ | s 4 erpos } f m I y 
ing sO many centuries comprises a variety snd —_ : . : 
| : ° Siail Su ! al r ‘ en ins i id it Db! 
of styles and ways of looking at life; yet ew she ‘ ‘ . 
the impression of the whole, especially substal e+} ; . ' 
a a Sree “ The heroes of the 
when so sympathetic a critic as Dr. Mac } later m R | 
) eRe ater moral i very key inderworld nd the 1 ne of 
kail has eliminated the superfluous, is sin- — enethinn , . on :, 
, 2 ————EE ae E-ago ex ) s Inferno are ointed by ! t 

gularly consistent. Beneath the ever aca ot die ho . : Ore 

einer ‘ i , i j Ww f ) & { r m +? } 
changing play of sentiment run two qual hem ee ee a “ . 6 Ss | 

i é rie ) pbadinags i Vv im ; 4 n this ; , ’ 
ities, two ideas, that give the Anthology its . > oe § P ; fad me 
. Hocking an itte i I ne I ething different fre the I br 
special flavor—the sense of transitoriness i: of ae —— : t 
i rhe banque ibl s} “ tlasg » ¢¢f , . 
1 rt torgettu t he 
and a certain indescribable kindliness or ged, forgot himself fa ‘ 
. : pape _ aM 4 ' 1 ance Iie 1 irally } f 
triendliness of spirit There was in all olemnly of the end of thins = oo ‘ 
ales i literatur whictl pi f 
these poets an unusual age-consciousness; ere to rebuke him lightly } 1 +) sates , 
> ’ — — pr il tl I 

the glory of Greece was behind them, and ; : 

All life is a stage ind a gam ‘ t hat the dead cry to the 1] " 

they wrote in a kind of twilight, awaiting ein 7 olen : ; . 

arn to | g f n 
the night The past is always an insis bear its pains . ” 
eg a plac in tl tl t f ‘ 
tent reality with men of imagination; its . ‘ ane 
(Is it accident tl he vers , ind passers-by Sit 1 ; — 
influence was incalculably strong in the , : 
. " riousness orovéiy, is that whiecl 4% Datura her wayfarer, when thou art y , 
most fervid periods of Greek creation ; 7, : : ; s 
y applied o the la literature f he writing on a wayside tom! i Ries 
but in the later pagan world it was pres- ' : 
tireece, While game, racynor, Was the teel ng nigh’ drink of our | ¥ 

ent in a way almost incomprehensible to 

a" : ef i eal term for these late expre t of away emember the fount } * 
us. To one sailing in the Acgean Sea how . ‘ : 

wit?) And then another after another of | Set8 by the side of Gillus, his d child 
many monuments of former = greatness 
. he guests takes up the hallenge l l t) ] that nfe f " 

spoke on every coast—famous eities reduc- . 

4 nds with this reductio ad absurdu ila nis craving to be sre 

ed to villages, proud states fallen into sub ; o a 

. phad cos . ' ad vr oeK com b ‘ ” 
serviency, memories of stirring battles All is laugh il and al Bite i as 
2 i“ th ne f tl ‘ 1 . ' 
The temples were spoiled of their treas - , 
that is 
ures, yet enough remained to show the no this whole llteratus , ‘ . 
bility of an art now forever lost; the old | 4"4 3 ss = 7 iny o1 i can 
J i i one word cal ( 
‘ “ ted ha ‘ hi f \ : @ 
plays were still produced on the stage, but ' vom setae . ; alte of then antes = 
ed ‘ eters any aa Lee epigrams, 1! tha | 
they served only to mock the sterility of awa 1 the banqu kindly aaa 
il i i ’ \ 
the present These poets of the late Hel Thou talkest much. O ma ! thou { Ishit 
} ; ‘ . , ¢ . ated 

lenie world were still in a way members laid in earth after a | : sey i? is in that well-} 

, , , nd while thou } ) 7 - = : piera 
ot the ancient civilization, they spoke the 1e mn ; ; oe 
ea . 

seme language and worshipped, or named \ name 
the same gods; but what a gulf of impassa For the spirit of resigna ith dead : 
ble experience lay between them and their il th laughter and incentive to y Or ! t & . 

ne 3 » . . P » shad- 7 ‘ fears ft shed 

ancestor it is not strange that the shad truck by the repet yn here and there |; yi ne | 
ow of transitoriness enveloped all their if the great motto of a nt Gree Think | toa y 
thoughts. That feeling, of course, is uni ae @ mortal nd by the hang sh 
versal to mankind and is never long ab neaning. The word me. lone eter 
sent from poetry, but in the Anthology it ere in Pindar and -¥schylu nd evet . 
has a tone and pathos all its own. Homer Y“mosthenes. a warning against the 180 ‘ f fg 
felt it when he put those great words into ent pride, or hybris heat would rm 4 4 
the mouth of one of his heroes \h he heavens, but a plea for aa eee aWak 
friend, if once escaped this battle we wer not. toll no 3 tho : . are . 

7 il 1 Ou Can x i not teke 
evermore to be ageless and deathless msume think a i mortal ry} h 
> eric ¢ . sion i i i saa 
but then follows the Homeric conclusik ianity is merely 7 ispect ‘ at 
Now let us go forward, whether we shal! epted comfort of littlens wiietale, 4 , world a ine 
the wl \ } eo P 

xive glory to another man, or he to u ie ouemention far tik ! ‘ I gy x 3 
The feeling is latent in the epigrams of on of mutability fee feal ot mo et A e very bea ‘ 
Simonides on those who perished in the trongly in the sectic th , : human friend Ww 1 be ! «L ‘ 

. f > y . e tg I f j t 
Fersian war, as in the two lines over th headed “Religion.” for the very « , t 
Spartan tomb at Thermopyle O passe! sbrunk in their dime ’ like } Bra 
. > aceds ‘ > ‘ ‘ he t { valley 
by, tell the Lacedw@monians that we li res and ambition I i “ 
‘ le ! I yy #T 

here obeying their orders’’—but with | Small to see am I Priapu igwera lis 

what endurance of duty! The difference in this spit of shore beg A ! ‘ ‘ x re 4 
> é . r The wil | f ] ¥ f 

the epigrams is all in the moral. The will | cyigrams, and another, w h oD ¥ ' , 

has been loosened and the foreboding of | entities “Fortuna Parvu : . y and misfortu Dor 

brevity leads not to greater resolve, bul to |] more pathetic in its hun ha is I I 

relaxation; and in the same way, in place , is h thankfulne 
t the boast of immortality through dut Even me the little god of small things if | poseidon, with , 

a ot ‘ g , ‘ i pure 1 V Ig " 7 for 

o xe boast of immortality roug uty thou call upon in du omtiam sean A pra ¥ 

performed—the “praise that grows nO! |] find. but ask not for great things ' Holy Spirit of the er ‘ 

old”’—-comes the call to pleasure and ease whatsoever a god of the commons can give be thou gracious to oth : ‘ 

F { ¢ + ‘ . 
You may say that the conclusion, too, is | '® @ se man of this I, Tycho, have | 5, h by the 
contro 

common to a large body of poetry outsides sde buries him with ar ' . 

of theAnthology. Sodoubtless it is. You will | To me there is something divinely tender in peaks at once his de f ; auce 

find it, to go far back to the seventh cen this little god of emali things, thie turning | and his good-will toward others 4 ‘ 
| with you, O mariners, both at sea and on 





tury, in the elegies of Mimnermus; it isthe ‘ from Olympus, so far away, to one of the 





pro 


it know that you pass by the grave 
shipwrecked man.” 

is not possible here to follow this note 

lliness through all its obvious and 

manifestations There is nothing 

ke it, I believe, to be found any- 

el ind more than any other quali- 

! » the epigrams a beautiful 

] | ine on Its gentleness does 


ng to the great pagan world, and 
remind one rather of the new spirit 
inity So, when one reads the 
rest of Herme » those whose 
ire t l with heavy il,’ the temp 
strong to compare it with the 

f Jesu Come unto me, all ye that 
! are heavy lader But the simi 

1 not be iid, i fallacious 

no new-born faith underlying the 

1 friendline of the Anthology, 
touch of the mysticism, such as 
the tubaiyat, which makes the 
vorld kin—and kind The spirit is 
athe the last ffspring of skep- 
! brotherhood of those who have 

! long hope and must find their 
her and in the way of small 

i mu not b herefore n- 

, ! np! 0 yy the 
zy e of moro or despon 
0 i mnally h word {fb } 3 


or a phrase of less jocular satire; 


ire quickly repressed as errors 
igainst the occasion Something 
due to the origin of the epi- 
t something also to the recollec 
he g it civilization of which these 
1 the lisinherited heirs 
eh thy life be fixed in one eat,” 
epigramma t of the age of Au 
ind thou uile not the sea nor 
the roads on dry land, yet by all 
to At t that thou mayest see 
nights of the worship of De- 
} eby thou shalt possess thy soul 
ire among the living, and light 
hou must go to the place that 
h al r po whose names 
most part mean so little to us, had 
' ! no of the great nighta of 
ind thet ul was made lighter 
r the d viing path 
P. E. M 
NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES 
\ f ” f la ha y J mia ¢ l a 
the ffect tha otheby, Wil 
& Hock of London would offer at 
early in the spring a small but 
! rk made by a mem 
the New Y k Stock Exchange Va 
tails | ird to this library have 
blinhe england and America, but 
hese ace nts have been inaccu 
} il ll be held in March. The 
William C. Van Antwerp, whose 
been to gather a library of not 
‘ " ylur which, as a whole 


be lusatrative of English literature 
ixton to Tennyson Every book 
be notable from the point of view of 
history, or a lation should 
la rarit ind the best speci 
urable 
uch a collection it is not easy to 
selection for apecial mention The 
volumes, however, which stand pre 
are, perhaps, the First Folio 
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Shakespeare, the first edition of Walton's 
Complete Angler,’ the Kilmarnock Burns, 
and Hawthorne's copy of the rare Boston 
dition of Hubbard's Indian Wars. The 
Fi Folio is the Rowfant copy, a fraction 
more than thirteen inches in height, and 
with every leaf genuine For size, perfec- 
tion, and soundness it is probably surpassed 
by not more than three existing copies of 
this most valuable of all printed books. Of 
the forty-three copies placed by Sidney Lee 


n his Class I twelve only are thirteen 
inches or more in height The MacGeorge 
ypy, for which Marsden J. Perry of Provi- 
lence paid, according to Sidney Lee’s esti- 
mate ome gigantic sum not less than 
£6,000," measures only 12% inches in 
heig The first edition of Walton’s “‘Ang- 
let 1653, is also the Rowfant copy, one of 
the finest extant, in the original sheep 
binding, and with leaves as crisp and clean 
is when issued The extreme rarity and 
the poor condition of most copies may be 
accounted for by supposing that the book 
was carried in the pocket to be read by pa- 


ent fishermen by the streamside. The Kil- 
marnock Burns, that first edition of Burns’s 


poems, published at Kilmarnock by John 
Wilson, 1786, is equally notable for condi- 
tion, being nine inches by six, in the 
original blue paper covers, and entirely un- 
cut Not more than two other copies in 
this condition are known The Burns Cot- 
tage Association at Ayr, Scotland, paid 
£1,000 in 1903 for a copy in similar condi- 
tion, though probably somewhat inferior. 
Che fourth book mentioned above, Hub- 
bard's “Narrative of the Troubles with the 
Indians in New England,” was published 


Boston's first printer, John Fos- 


ter The work in itself is very rare and 
valuable, especially with the genuine ‘“‘Map 
of New England, being the first that ever 
was here cut,”’ but the evidences of for- 
mer ownership in the Van Antwerp copy 
make it a great treasure The volume was 
the property of the Hawthorne family of 
Salem for more than two hundred and 
twenty-five years It contains the auto- 
graph of the first immigrant of the name, 
William Hawthorne, Senior, his booke, 
1677 There are autographs of William's 
on, the “witch-judge,” John Hathorne; and 
of half a dozen other members of the fam- 
ly in different generations. The autograph 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne appears in four 


On the blank leaf, which completes 


places 
gnature ‘‘n,”’ he has written 
Nath] Hawthorne's Book, 
given him by his Kinswoman 
Miss Susan Ingersoll 1838 


Of early printed books Van Antwerp owns 


two Caxtons: Cicero's “Of Old Age and 
rriendship 1481, the Rowfant copy; and 
the Chronicles of England,’ 1482, the 
ryan Fairfax and Osterley Park copy 
rhe Vitae Patrum,” translated by Cax- 
ton and printed by Wynken de Worde, 
1495; Higden's “Polychronicon,"” also 1495; 
Voragine’'s “Golden Legend,’ 1527; “The 





the 
from 
Besides 
“Stella 


Sayings of 
large books 
Worde 
books, 


Clericalis,”’ 1532, 


Dicetes and Philosophers,’ 


128 ure the 
Wynken de 
little 


“Cura 


press of 
these there 
are two 
1631 
stitched and 


of the 


Clericorum,” 
both 
A frag- 
the 
Cambridge isa the 
that is now 
by Richard 


and 
unbound as issued 


ment “Stella Clericorum” in 


University 


Library at 
copy of 
Of books printed 


only other either 


traceable 








Pynson, there are three: “The Siege of 
Troy,” 1513, and “The Fall of Princes,” 
527, both translated by John Lydgate; and 
the first edition of Alexander Barclay’s 
“Ship of Fools,” 1509. The “Ship of Fools” 
lacks fifteen leaves. The “Golden Legend,” 
printed by Julian Notary, 1503, is one of 
five known copies 

rolio, 
there are exceptionally fine copies of the 
The Second Folio, for- 
merly the property of the Rev. John Lucy, 


As fitting companions to the First 


other three folios 


bas the rare Aspley imprint. The Second 
Folio was, it will be remembered, printed 
by Thomas Cotes for five different book- 


sellers, each sharing the expense and each 
having his sole name on the title-page of 
the edition Robert Allot 
had the interest. 
Probably four out of five copies that come 
upon the market The oth- 
er sharers in the edition were John Smeth 
wicke, Richard Hawkins, Richard Meighen, 


his portion of 


seems to have largest 


have his name 


and William Aspley While good copies 
with the Allot imprint sell frequently for 
from £100 to £200, a copy with the 
Hawkins imprint sold in 1903 for £850, and 
one with the Smethwicke imprint in 1902 
for £690. The late Halliwell-Phillips said 
of the Aspley imprint: 

It was remarked by Malone, and more 
recently by Boaden, that, after more than 
half a century’s experience and observa- 
tion, they had never seen but one copy 
with the name of Aspley on the title 
Aspley’s edition is indeed of such extra- 
ordinary rarity that few persons, even 


among those especially interested in 
Shakespearean bibliography, have ever been 
able to see it 
Though the Third Folio contains the seven 
additional plays, it has also the rare title, 
dated 1663, without the names of the 
folio,”’ 
Jonson's 


“seven 
plays never before printed in and 
the leaf Ben 
verses, both of which were suppressed and 
all when the 
was The new 
companion leaf, 
with 
in this 


containing only 
almost 
1664 
as well as 


cut out of 
title dated 
1664 title, 
containing the portrait by 


copies 
printed. 
its 
Droeshout 
the Jonson verses below it. is also 
Besides the folios 
usual series of the quartos 
Night’s Dream,’’ 1600; “The Merry 
of Windsor,”’ 1619; “King Lear,”’ 
“Henry V.,”’ 1608; “The Whole 
= “Pericles,’’ 1619; “‘The 
Shrew,”’ 1631; “Romeo 
“Two Noble Kinsmen,” 
“The 
edition, 


there is an un- 
“A Midsum- 


copy. 


mer 
Wives 
1608; 

tention 


Con- 
Tam- 
and 
1634; 
tape 


was 


and 
ing of the 
Juliet,” 1637; 
and “Sir John Oldcastle,”’ 1600. 
of Lucrece,”” the 1624 
Narcissus Luttrell's copy, with his initials 
the paid for the book (four 
pence!) written on the title. The McKee 
copy, with the printer's mark and imprint 
cut from the title restored, brought 
$1,925 at Anderson's in 1901. The “Poems” 
of 1640 is the Rowfant copy, with a fine 
impression of the Mar- 
shall 

Mr. Van 
edition of 


rare 


and price he 


and 


rare portrait by 


Antwerp’s copy of the second 


Chaucer, 1542, is probably the 


finest known. It measures 13% by 8 9-16 
inches, and may be called large paper 
Mr. Hoe’s copy, 12% by 8% Inches, is de- 


scribed in his catalogue as “unique for 
size." Sir Thomas Malory'’s “Story of the 
Most Noble and Worthy King Arthur” is 
the rare edition printed by Thomas East, 
about 1570. It is practically perfect, a 
small corner of one leaf only being in fac- 
simile. The Ashburnham copy lacked six 
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leaves and the Huth copy has the title tn 
facsimile. Harding's “Chronicl printed 


by Richard Grafton, January, 1543, is the 
earliest issue 

Among books by sixteenth century writers 
is Samuel Daniel’s ‘‘Works,”’ the 
of the first edition. with the tit 
dated 1601 (most are dated 
large paper. Queen Elizabeth's arms 


upon the 


earliest 


issue , 
page copies 
1602), 
are impressed vellum covers 
Thomas Drant’s translation of two books of 
Satires, published in 1566 under 
Medicinable Moral 


leaves of 


Horace’s 
the title of “A 
unique, containing two 
and not 
mentioned by any Hey- 


wood’s “An Hundred Epigrammes,” 1550, is 


rata not found in any other copy 


bibliographer 


in superb condition, and the only copy 
known Holinshed’s “Chronicles of Eng 
land, Seotland, and Ireland the rare 1577 

lition, is large and fine, measuring 
11% by 7% inches It contains all the il 
lustrations, including the scarce foldine 
wood-cut of Edinburgh. Sidney’s ‘Arca- 
dia 1590, the exceedingly rare first edi- 

on, was formerly Richard Farmer's, then 
Gregory Lewis Way's later Frederick 
Locker'’s Sidney's Defence of Poesie,’ 
printed by William Ponsonby, 1595 s the 


first edition and the only copy known, the 
one from which the University Press of 
Cambridge made a_ reprint Spenser’ 


1590-96 
of the fi 
the end of the 


“Faerie Queene,”’ is a fine specimen 
of the first stedition with the 
four unpaged leaves at first 
and the blank spaces instead of the 


issue 


volume 
Welsh words found in 

Among the the 
century books is the first edition of Milton's 


most copies 


choicest of seventeenth 


first book, “‘A Mask presented at Ludlow 
Castle,” 1637, afterwards given the titi 
of ‘“‘Comus.” The corner of the last leaf 
is in facsimile, but the book is so rare 
that it is all but unprocurable in any con- 
dition. The “Paradise Regained,’’ 1671, is 
entirely uncut, the leaf measuring 7%x5 
inches, and is undoubtedly the finest exam 


ple known. 
The great eighteenth century books ar 


scarcely less interesting The first edition 


of “Robinson Crusoe,”’ 1719, is in the origi- 
nal calf as is also the first edition 
of “Gulliver’s Travels." The latter is the 
earliest issue, the portrait with the name 


underneath instead of in the oval surround- 
ing the head. Moreover, on the 
title of volume i. is the inscription, 
Goldsmith, 1766,"" in Goldsmith's autograph 
The first editions of Goldsmith’s own books 
are also worthy of mention “The Desert 
ed Village” is on large and thick paper. A 


second 


Oliver 


similar copy sold at auction for £100 at 
Sotheby's, London, in June, 1902 “The 
Traveller” is the first edition, 1764 This 


book has been sought after for years, but 


the only other copy known is in a private 


library in London “She Stoops to Con 
quer” is the first issue with all the 
“points,”” in the original paper cover, un 
cut, and, without much doubt, unique in 
this state “The Good-Natured Man,’’ 1768 
is also the earliest issue of the first edi 
tion Gray's “Elegy” is the first edition, 
and the “Odes which were ‘snatch 
ed from Dodsley’s hands” by Hor- 
ace Walpole to become the first issue of 


his Strawberry Hill Press, is a fine uncut 
copy with an autograph letter from Gray 
inserted Inserted also is a single leaf ‘To 
Mr. Gray on his Odes” by David Garrick, 


‘The Nation. 


dubon's Birds of An 
1840-1844, in the 

will be offered 
Company of this y f ¢ 


Garret H. Striker 


and 14 Only or 
have been sold at au 
This belonged to tl i 
of Boston, and br 
1904. In the Strik ! ia 
complete set of t) 
the first number \ 
last, December 31, 184 
uel Woodworth w f 1 fir 
editor, being succeeded by N. P. Will and 
he by George P. Morris 
On February 19 and 20 there is a sale 


of wh 


justly 


( ‘orrespondence. 


says 
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self, as depicted by Grillparzer 
the 


We 


greatest 


shall 
only Very 
bo the 


Athalie 


beside her 
eter modern | an 
Hebbel's 
Macbeth 
pages, Mr 
relationship be 
and E 
remark 
of 
literature 
the 


t to Grillparzers 


urope 
Kut Kriem 


Sha ke 


ite ile 


hild, o 
W 


peare Lady 
of a 


the 


hin the compas few 


ould not trace 
it ipides’s 


ee 


lilparzer’s drama 
further 


doubted 


than to that 


whether the many 
the 

of 
the 


take 


treating 
fi that 


n Kuropean 
ind Medea 
nex 


lie evident 


udent 


ly would 
of Grillparzer, 
most recent English trans 
Sydney Waterlow, who, 
rhe Medea Hippoly 
emple Classics) His 


been 


and 
remarks 
has never 
modern masterpiece ” 

Mi 
titude 
ad to 


fleece 


na 


Waterlow for ignor 
dramatists 


the 


may 


forgive 
the 


attempte 


wi mu of lesser 
story 
of 
Corneille edi 


Médée 


vhe have modernize 


golden the great Corneille 


Meéclée 
Marty 


thie 
the earned 
La 


1694 


tor, M Laveaux, wrote 


de | s'est 
le 


compléte 
But the 


représentée et 


ongepilerre 


ue répertoire pendant tout 
dk 
lle d 


allusion 


du écle rnier, et a fait 


Corneille 


sublier ec 


of to Grillparzer in 
surprising. What 
absolute of 
(of which no English translation 
be doubt it 
atmosphere the spirit 
than 
The student 
indeed, find 


contrasting 


any 


tion Is, indeed 


connes 


he merits Grillparzer’s 


lea,” 


exists), there can no that re 


the and of 


produces 


eek more urly any othe! 


the 


lite 


Tie 
Bubje ct 
ill 


play 


n drama on 
rature 
his 
Medea 


Euripides 


rative Ww 


scope for fancy in 


haracters of and Jason as por 


by on the one hand, and 


other 
the 


and Grillparzer on the 


true, has softened 
Me 


ulating 


Jason but 


of 


and 
egot iat 
of 


both dea 
the 


by 


the eak 


is this deseription Jason 


the Austrian drama 


wld 
mpt 
we lule 


he fate of all 


him “ made 


pt 
tay 


m and was 


11 hing lives except to lla deeds 


thought what hile eluteh 


fute 
empte, he k 


and Inka ft 


le without «@ 
he 


he 


pang 
gias 
what he 


man, why simply ps 


what will has desires 


Kin le his deed, f what be wills tle ght 


jason. through all his vacil 


1? incon eould never 


istencte 


! ndulged in utterly uo-Greek sen 


tu m of Corneille’s 


tage eu deur affections 


tille passlons 


lee et Je ne pule sane honte 


' ‘ et a ma ful tentr el 


peu a ite 


re trcum 


herolve, too, have 


ind 


(‘reuse 


Where thou didet weeplog wit! 
etand 
When I took 


lands? 


ehily and ealled for 


then four thy tears 


my 


1 hed um 
For full my soul 


eye flowing 


was of future deeds 


= 








he Nation. 


4 gust of wind detached thy veil from 
| on 
i Auve ! 1 1 sprang fo t 
\ 1 at “ tik ! 
‘ line ] 
Jason Rememte many a& year 
Since en has passed the winds have 
borne iway 
Thy pledg ris got 
Mealen Jason, I know a song 
Jasot hou then didst call i Farewell 
my br lie . 
cr ' 1s now I i My tv r hall te 
thee! 
Meulea Jae | know a 8 4 
‘ usa Knows A Bong 
I nee Ft Hear! Lat he 
sing | 
Jasot Yes, ves!’ What was I s ing ris a habit 
That mocking clings I m childhood 
days 
Sod makes m Irea nd ilk f far 
off things 
That are pot nev nud nevermot shall he; 
For even as the youth lives in the future 
So with the past together lives the man 
Ail ne ne in tl present fully lives 
A moment back I was a valiant hero, 
And had a J us wif umd geld and 
goods 
Anel mls i place was ‘ ny children 
Slept 
(To Medea 
What didst thou war fm 
{ ea Sing thee a seng 
Which in thy youth @l sangeet here in 
our home 
Jason Phat singest ¢/ 
Medea As best I may 
Jason Indeed! 
Wouldst thou then with this poor and 
ehildish song 
(iive back my ehildhood and ite happi 
hese / 
N let it b We must cling to each 
other, 
i 4 tise happened and ‘tis our fate; 
ut let us have ho songs and hildish 
things 
‘ #0 ‘) t her sing! She tried so hard te 
learn, 
And now she knows e song, and 
Jason Well, then, sing! 
Creusa The second string, remember 
Medea (Passing ber hand over he forebead with 
an expression of pain.) 
O, forgotten! 
Jason Thon seest, I knew full well it would 
b ad 
ro quite another play her hand is used; 
The dragon sang her magie art to sleep 
Which had another nete than thy pure 
BOLE 
Corneille, who follows Seneca’s Latin play 


in many Gallicized lines 


as in the 


Va, blepheureux amant, cajoler ta maltresse 

(tf ounce, superbe, virgioum thalamos pete) 
returns in the conclusion to Euripides’s 
terrible arraignment 

Horreur de la natur exécrable tigresse' 

In Grillparzer’s “Medea,” as in the Greek 
tragedy, Medea ind Jason confront each 
other in the last seene, but whereas the 
classic play ends in bitter mutual reproach 


ind Medea departs 


unmoved, predicting evil 


to Jason, the modern poet provides a nobler 
climax The touching conclusion of her 
apostrophe to Jason reawakens the sym 
pathy of the spectator 

Kear then what bas been meted ont to ft) , 
Thy lot shall be what thy deserts demand 

As thou before me llest on the ground 

Thue lay in Coleble | before the ue 

And prayed for merey Hiadet thou merey then 
The sacrilegious fingers grasped thy fate 
Although | called Death le thy touch to thee 
Take then what sullenly thy heart desired 

Thy death But | take bitter leave of thee; 

It is the last farewell, fore’er the last 

I bid thee now, my husband Pare thee well! 
In all the terrore that engulf wa both, 

In all the sadness which the future bodes, 

1 still say, fare thee well, UO bushband mine! 

A fate of sorrow darkening looms for thee, 
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Yet be prepared to meet thy stern decree 
lu suffering stronger than thou in 
And if thy anguish greater than 
let my surpassing woe « 
For I what th 


wast deed 


thy strength 
still 


merely 


onsole thee 


have done u hast borne 


that note 


which so often resounds through Grillpar- 


In melancholy of resignation 


zer’s works, Medea’s last words are 
Bear, suffer, learn to explate! 
GUSTAV POLLAK 
New York, January 28 


LINCOLN’S STORIES 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Sir: Everything about Lincoln has peren- 
lt seems now that by his own 

little told with a 

serious purpose as a relief from discussion, 

to convey in a pleasant form something 
itself In England this 
habit of his made the impression of levity 


nial interest 


account his stories were 


or 


in not so pleasant. 


and did him harm. In the last year of the 
war I was a guest of Seward at Washing- 
ton, now the beautiful and brilliant, then 
the gloomy and miry. One morning I! 


picked my way across from Seward’s house 
to 
of 
United States, 


buildings for the honor 

with the President of the 
the head of the great cause 
to bring to which the assurance of English 


the Government 


an interview 


sympathy was partly the object of my visit 


to the United States I was taken to a 
hall upstairs, a door opened, and Abraham 
Lincoln was before me For the figure I 
was prepared; but a glance at the face at 
once dispelled the idea of levity. On that 
face instead of light-heartedness sat mel- 


and the deepest sense of re- 
The that after Chan- 
Lincoln had meditated suicide, 
though preposterous, was less wide of the 


ancholy, care, 
sponsibility report 


cellorsville 


mark than the charge of levity. In the 
course of the conversation which followed 
and which turned mainly on the state of 


opinion in England, Lincoln told one of his 
little Not knowing what is now 
revealed, I regarded this as an instance of 
habit, perhaps Western, and thought that 
President was relieving his burdened 
taking, as it intellectual 
pinch of snuff 


stories. 


the 


soul by were, an 


Never was crime a more fearful blunder 
than was the assassination of Lincoln by a 
Southern hand It proved the ruin of Re 


construction. I help thinking that 
Lincoln mistook the nature of the problem 
with which he had to deal, taking for a re 


cannot 


bellion, as he always did, that which ia 
fact was not a rebellion, but the sud 
den creation of a new obationality by 
a rupture which was inevitable and 
had been long foreseen But the in- 
fluence of his character on Reconstruction 
would have been inestimable We know 


into what hands, when he was lost, Recon- 
‘uction fell GOLDWIN SMITH 


Tore January 20 


OPEN SHELVES 


To THE Eprror OF THE NATION: 

Sin: It with considerable surprise 
that I read the the shelf 
system on page 34 of the Nation for January 


10 1 hardly the 
further championing in America 


wis 
note on open 

needed 
ln Eng 


of patent 


supposed system 


land there are local conditions 


rights in indjcators, and of ‘“shutinedsess”’ 








ee eh 


ern 
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in humanity, that have delayed the intro 
duction of open shelves; but with that we 


need not concern ourselves 


In the main building of the Publ Libraty 
of Cincinnati the placing of books on oper 
shelves began in the spring of 1900 lhe 


number of books so placed has increased 
until at present there are 50,000 where the 
public may consult them without let or hin- 
drance. This is a large open-shelf coliec- 


possibly the largest in any one li- 


tion, 
brary building I have not been conscious 
that the open shelf is a failure in Cincin- 
nati. Surely the patrons of the library show 
their appreciation by the number of books 
they take for home use, 489,671 in the year 
1906. The circulation in one year from the 
main building in Boston, according to the 
latest statistics, was 299,647; in Pittsburgh 
Cleveland, 354,469; and in St 


seems hardly necessary 


222,901; in 
Louis, 455,898 It 
to explain that the books on the open 
shelves are selected books; that the rare 
bookse—the books difficult to replace, the 
sets of bound periodicals, the art folios 
are not on open shelves There were, at 
the close of 1906, 269,707 bound volumes in 
the main bullding, and 60,38) pamphlets, so 
that the open-shelf collection constituted 
about 18 per cent. of the bound volumes 
People do steal books. It was my fortune 
before coming here to have two years’ ex 
perience as an assistant in what was at 
that time a reference library most hedged 
about with safeguards against the purloin 
ing of its books During those two years 
more of that library's books were offered 
for sale to second-hand dealers than have 
Publik 


been of the books of the Library of 


Cincinnati in any two years since the in 
troduction of open shelves 

There is economy in the handling of the 
circulation, as we have fewer attendants in 
the circulating department than there were 
circulation is 


seven years ago, and the 


larger by one-third As to economy of 
space, | am at a loss, as there is no more 
space to economize With the 


people who take books for home reading has 


influx of 


come even a greater influx of those who 
come for the entertainment of reading, or 
for more serious consultation within the 


building, so that there is standing room 


only—and not much of that--during the 
busy hours 

One reason for the large use of the main 
building in Cincinnati! is certainly its for 
tunate location downtown on a busy street 
but another is as certainly the facility with 
which the patrons may get what they come 
for —books N. D. C. HopGks 


Public Library of Cineinvati, January 2s 


AN EARLY PLAN TO EXCHANGE PRO 
FESSORS 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION 


SiR When the time comes for some 


writer to trace the incidents and ten 


dencies in the academic world which help 
ed to bring about a better understanding 
among nations through the interchange of 
professors and lecturers, consideration 
should certainly be given to a curious in 
cident, some account of which is to be 
found in the recent Life and Letters of 
Leslie Stephen,”’ by Prof. F. W. Maitland 
As long ago as 1864, Henry Yates Thomp- 
s0n, @ young English graduate of Trinity 


College (B.A., 1862), proposed to endow a 


| 


The Nation. 


make eve ! 
roach towards 


rhompso | 


al 1 t ‘ 
roposal 

I venture to call attent few 
details regarding th ma 
raduation M rl 


some mm 


America 


spent 


England, } ! 
plan of a lectureship to tl i 
Everett, once ministe! 


Harvard \ R 


felt keenly the wan 


president of 


England as » things Am i f 
upper 
He desired to provide for ! le \ y f 


i 


among the clasesca ‘ 
a biennial course f twel 
ing one term at Cambridge 
rv reader, to be appointed by I 
and Fellows of Harvard, and »W 
words—the lecturer's sole j fi 
be American citizenshiy 1 the | 
1 of his appointers 
son rhe plan of a fo ® i iil 
he considered >t ely ne 
lish author es tha be “ | % 
bring the matter 
fore his own ubiversity He | 
kain Mr Everett aid in fering 
scheme to Harvard, and then » have 
sented officially to Cambridge from H 
Otherwise it was likely, he 
» meet with no very 
Mr. Everett’s death early in 1865 prob 
ably delayed the plan. But it was present 
ed to the Harvard authorities in the spring 
met with their approval, and under date 
of May 8, 1865, 


Chancellor of Cambridge by President H 


was sen he \ 


of Harvard, who expressed his desire 


cordial assent.”” The plan reached Eng 
land so late in the term that considera 
tion was postponed till after the long va 
cation Objections began | be heard in 
England It was said thar 1 ould form 


no part of any acknowledged branch « 


university education The fear Was ex 
pressed that the lectures might become 
a sort of democratic propaganda As the 
true aim of the project seemed likely to 
become befogged, Mr Thompson determi: 
ei to publish the correspondence, expect 
ing doubtless to arouse the Cambridge Se! 
ate to the large importance of hi plan 
The correspondence together with sume 


illuminating comment from Mr Thompson 


appeared ip the autumn f St he 
shape of a small pamphiet, labe i ‘For 
private circulation only lu see t hie 
fate of the plan was decided. Let Prof 
sor Maitiand’s words conclude the ry 


It will probably be thought by modern 
readers that when Stephen id Lowell 
thata cry of ‘“Socinianism’”’ was 
was a joke It was nothing of the kind 

the drum ecclesiastic was resound- 


ingly beaten 
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ate aware wrote one of th lrummers 


Harvard Unlv y is fa As 
at f I fr x | y 
{ iria \ het x le luau 
x ! iy | ha y 8 
2 lia “ hd 
sud ha which , | haps t 
\ NX \ ‘ 
aracte na ly SELF-CONCEIT Such 
\ } i s ot nu i was 
! ise made of capital letters; and such 
wa ! wisdom of the Sena It had been 
ved and ! fat Cam Z i 
Harvard had to appoint a Thomps 
he choice would fa he firs 
por Lowell 
Hit BARK} L.EARN 
‘ } y on 


Hk? ENGLISH VIEW OF THANKSGIVI 


I ! il VA ‘ 
rt public f Loyalist’s t 
! i i he Orford Vag 
f lhecem y i sae of Ja 
} ‘ J ] 
! ma and h has «ad 
t with @ Vv ‘ * pul ‘ 
i h ful ” 
a 
Magidale Colles On 1 
January 2 y 
I | lye 

] I ced 1 i calling m 4 

! t h letter f Loyalist i the 
Orford Magyar ‘ is t tu 

! } ‘ lit ‘ mete ‘ ad 

i\ h 1 had nelthe 1 " 
heard of before you spoke fi i de 
! i wl Loyalist may | bu i 
h 4 l lay ‘ ay f i 
t ! worth saying tha he ‘ 

fo and f ix f Oxford bu 

‘ ily hown by th sosidered and 
it il a mu of the Dea ind Chapter 
("} Church hau by th responsit 
cism of ar inonymou prresponden 
of the Vagazine ‘ ticism which [ hop 
he writer might be willing to modify vou 
fu mnsideratio Yours sincerely 
r HERBERT WARR 
a f h tr 5 
Oxf ] 

} } il A hia ‘ 
lew t peo in Oxf 1 ha ad “Loy 
alist ‘ ‘ th v ia ell int the 

| ‘ ! H lilo 

x 

lha ui 4 i “ 
m1 ‘ I of } v “ vt i 
ippea t Oaford Magazine to-moui 

! t I t af ! f ) 

I ! ! at i i 4 

end f t te we published 
gnau and naulariy ill-informed 

’ gned ‘“‘Loyall against the a 
he Dean and Chapter of Chris 

h owing «a Thanksgiving Day 
Se t held in the Cathedral W 
may aid the writer be as friendly as 

e will to the Americans in Oxford as 


but urely it behooves us to remem 


he that their national festivals are eld 
bra th lefeat of our arma Un 
! 0 islou they are rebels and ft 
! and o encourage hem s mora 
» be gulity of treasonabl practi 
\ ‘ fess tha “ hardly hought tha 
! ‘ would be taken seriously l 
“ however! printed in the New York 
Nation, and we publish in th bumbe wu 
eplle to if one from no le ] tingu ! 
ed a cholar than Profe j Goodwin 
Harvard, an honorary DCL. of this t 
‘ 1' We therefore hasten to expla 


that, if we had thought that Loyaliat's 


letter represented any serious body of B 

ish opinion we should have suppress 1 
it for very shame at the ignorance and 
prejudice which it exhibit It is bad 


“Aré members of the Sen- ' enough to be compelied to approve of every 
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Notes. 


I rru Mo i 1 B h In 
A 3S ly f Bu Organiza- 
H W Ma vy. is in the 
Longma ( 1 & Co 
Hereafter the English quarterly Mind 
published by the Macmillan Co 
\ 1 " 1dd 1 to the Muses’ 
iry of | P. Du 1 & Co. will be the 
il Work if Thomas Lovell Beddoes, 
| by Ramsay Coll 
I Cambridge University Press will pub- 
up ed mn of Wi im Dunbar’s 
! l y Dr. H. Bellyse Baildon 
| e Ww I notes of sufficient extent to 
nea PR xt 
I Oxford University Press issues Gil- 
Murray's translation of the ‘‘Medea,”’ 
| Women ind Electra,”’ bound 
1a gl plume 
yn Cha ‘ and pub- 
H. B. Hinck Northampton, 
vill probably t idy for distribu- 
Sey nb Fiv indred copies will 
H y Frowde will soon publish a volume 
r. S. Omond, which sk hes the his- 
of prosodical i m in England 
1A 1 during the " wo hundred 
" 
The first volume of Cowley’s Works in 
Cambridge English Classics (G. P. Put- 
n's Sons) contained all the poems pub- 
hed 1 the folio which appeared the year 
leath The second volume, now 
! ymtains the earlier writings from 
! 1 of 1637 gether with the plays 
" rhe editor, A. R. Waller, is 
| 1 Suppleme of Notes, biograph- 
b grap! il, and critical. Cowley 
to-day, so far as he lives at all, in 
his Essays, which have a rare flavor of 
ind learning. It cannot be said that 
i 1, with its reproduction of the 
! ling and 3 inclusion of so much 
lull, i he best for the reader who 
| his comfort, but for the 
} iltogether admirable 
me I Advanced History of Great 
B iin’’ (Longmans) serve 1 double pur- 
belongs to a series designed for 
ind its form is adapted to this 
Bu i ilso one of the most con- 
volume of easy reference we re- 
» ha i rh narrative is 
1 and ne but broad enough to 
‘ lear account of political and 
yal changes; the maps are abun- 
ind npl ind there are a number 
ilogical and other tables, inciuding 
) nin ind Governments since 
lwo ‘ volumes have been added to 
rh Political History of England,” pub- 
lished by Longman Green, & Co vol. iv., 
I n the a ion of Richard Il. to the 
ith of Richard IIL, 1377-1485, by C 
Oman; vol. v., From the accession of Henry 
VII. to the death of Henry VIIL, 1485-1547, 
by H. A. L. Fisher rhe scope and impor 
i of th work have been sufficiently 


volumes 
the 


Professor 


ndicated in previous 
rhose fully 
standard of their predecessors 
is marked by 


reviews of 


now before us maintain 


| Oman, whose literary output 


| of the 


| The 
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great unevenness of quality, is nearer his 
best than his worst in his contributfon to 
this series. His account of the Great Re- 
bellion of 1381 is particularly good, and his 
description of Agincourt is excellent. Pro- 
fessor Oman belongs to that new school of 
historians which, discarding the “‘drum and 
trumpet” style of description so deservedly 
stigmatized by Green, sees in a close study 
details and of the battle- 
field an important branch of the historian’s 


realities 


art His account of Agincourt is remark- 
able and convincing Towards the end, 
however, the author flags. The Wars of 
the Roses prove as much of a stumbling 
block to Professor Oman as to most his- 
torians, and his treatment of the Joan of 
Are episode, though sane and correct, is 


even for such a _ publica- 
tion as “The Political History of England.” 
author of vol. v. would have risen to 
the height of the There is no 
one writing history in England at the pres- 
ent historical and 
literary perception than Mr. Fisher. His 
application to tutorial duties at New Col- 
lege is a loss to a much wider circle, for it 
cannot be said that what he has so far pro- 
duced represents all that he is capable of. 
One must, however, be thankful for what 
one can get, for it may be doubted whether 
any volume in this series will surpass this 
one in that indefinable something which 
may best be described as quality. It is 
not worth while quibbling with the author 
on small matters of style and accuracy, for 
his volume is excellent reading. His two 
great figures, Henry VII. and Henry VIIL., 
stand out boldly and reasonably fashioned, 
even when shorn of many of the trappings 
with which a more rhetorical generation of 
historians used to adorn them. 


too pedestrian 


incident 


day with more delicate 


Samuel Pepys had a dual personality, and 
J. R. Tanner, who is responsible for a new 
edition of his ‘“‘“Memoirs of the Navy,” in the 
beautifully produced Tudor and Stuart Li- 
brary of the Clarendon Press, is very in- 
the less generally appreciated 
side of it. Pepys, the administrator, thor- 
ough, painstaking, informed, strict in the 
execution of duty, will never win the alle- 
giance of the reading public from the other 
Pepys; the Pepys who danced and sang, 
who enjoyed getting behind the scenes and 
putting over-rouged Nell Gwynn and Knipp 
Still, many of those 


sistent on 


through their parts. 


| who love the Pepys of the Diary will turn 


with pleasure to catch a glimpse of the 
| business side of the man; it could not be 
better set out than in this charmingly 


printed and produced edition. 

In the same series appears Sir Henry 
Knyvett’s “Defence of the Realme”’ from 
a hitherto unpublished manuscript now ed- 
ited by Charles Hughes. Knyvett was a 
country gentleman, a soldier and a magis- 
trate who, when England was, as it appear- 
ed, threatened with a Spanish invasion in 
1596, composed this little treatise for pre- 
sentation to Queen Elizabeth. In it he set 
forth with the authority of his long expe- 
rience his views as to the best way to mus- 
ter, train, equip, and handle an army to 
beat off the invasion. Concerning these 
matters several points of interest arise, 
Knyvett’s views as to the long-bow, then 
fast falling into disuse, light artillery, and 
cavalry being of value for students of the 
military art. His style is direct with an 
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occasional quaintness of tur t t \ 
itself noteworthy The editing is sf M 
torily done 

It was to t ex] l hu 

a scholar as dist guist | } 
Dr. George Birkbeck Hill—w! would } 
lee christer fe ‘ J 
fate had any real h 
names—would not be long allow ! ! 
age of publicity to remain unth 
insorted, undivulged So we have tl 

a volume of nearly thre hund 1] 
(Longmans, Green & Co.), ed I . " 
Hiill’s daughter, Mrs. Crump The 


) fairness be ranked high in ep 
erature but with the connecting | 
biography they give us some insight t { 
an impressively though not wint 
dividual character, and furnish a suf 


ly detailed account of a scholarly ca! 


more than creditable in its achievem t . 
ind not lacking in heroik ind patt 
features We have our doubt whethe 


the man or the career needed to 
scribed in anything more extensive tha 

mall memorial monograph; but, a vol 

ume has been given us, we hould be 

grateful for the glimpses we get of Sw 

burne, Burne-Jones, and other intere 

men, and for some of Dr. Hill's frank ut 

terances On literature and poli l 

are a few capital sayings and anecd 

the best of which is reported of Gladsto! e } 4 ' 
who, speaking to Dr. Hill of the la 

great edition of Boswell, remarked You l 
have succeeded in doing what Macaulay 

tempted to do and failed—you hav. i} Law | 
pressed Croker.”’ 

“Highways and Byways in Berkshire King 
by James Edmund Vincent, with illu 

tions by Frederick L. Griggs, is ied in 

New York by the Macmillan Com, 

Rerkshire is emphatically a riparian cou 

ty, since jts upper boundary is marked f 

one hundred miles by the winding Thames 

and it can claim a larger share of the riv 

than anyothercounty. The Berkshire Dow 

have not been so well written up as tho 

of Sussex and Surrey, but they are, next ) 

the river, the great natural fea 

country, and remain the same as when I 

the Britons fought each othe! her f the 
The Downs are the paradise of fox-hunt 


and are used more and more as exer 


grounds for racing stables Where thes f Hadd HH i 
exist, the poverty of the peasants le t} 

grinding and the wages higher Mr. Vir Lae parte Rigs 

cent’s book has three main interest the 


Thames bank, which he explores in great I 


detail; the historical associations; and t United § 
Windsor Castle, to which he devotes mat art} I 
pages. Mr. Vincent is peculiarly intimaté ev Je 
with Windsor Castle in virtue partly of | , if y ¥ 
his presence as special correspondent at wuthor of a 5 
numerous royal functions, and he has ad now give , : . ‘ f 
mitted into his narrative a personal tone of Charl : M 
reminiscence, which has not hitherto beer : tail 
present in this series. But what one may : ct : 
regard as questionable taste to-day will os 
doubtless strike posterity as very much to pert. ther rs ae . 
the point when such chronicles as this “ at 25 a - 
will be ransacked for gossip and minor on og poe ets : , , : rebuilt the Ca M 
antiquities. There is sober history enough | ,, = iby id ay a : ; é I ed thither I 
throughout, and in this volume, as in the ae —— re » | Branch, M Grenfe 
others of the series, the reader is intro re ¥ Srorpecegtat — r l to Ox; “ | 
duced to many an old country house a Qos tm son , “en 
magnificent enough to be mentioned in the sa appa trey: , ' ‘ ieee f 
ordinary guide-books but adorned each an oo : w } co : 
with its own legends and private tragedies m.. : “ . cotet in a ; " | bave ye é 
Berkshire is not especially rich in Mterar mr f 

P : ‘ 
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were discovered As usual, the papyri had 
been torn up before the y were throw 
wa pre ely i we tear it . n 
papers before committing ther h 
% te-basket bu n Ve f the mou 
‘0 re of itis were found mitair : 
en ¢ welve olumi each, oth cor 
' 5 five rT | ne ’ i 
‘ mt two « h At half of th 
find remair et to be | phered bu 
mong the nine long p ull of t! 
eecond of third y ma be no 1 
thirteen W of fit | each f 
pra of Pind I previously extant 
fragment of hi pear count only abou 
a dozen line iltowet he rhere ' also 
about a hund ! complete r nearly m 
plete ve es of the lost Hivpsipy of 
Pouripide Ihe longe pr fragzmen 
contains twenty x vlumns of 4 oxt of 
th Symposium of Plato, but by fa the 
moe remarkable ind valuable gives wu 
fe een columi iveraging «abou forty 
long line each ind parts of three or fou 
eolumns more, of a new h ory of Gree 
The period co ed from 396 to 394 B. ¢ 
and the qua vy of informa n found 
’ Xenophon 1) ! u ve «iil 
erable The find ire dispo ! iasign 
the work to ¢ itippu who iid to ha 
continued the hi vy of Thucyadicde Amer 
othe lis ‘ ‘ may be me la teat from 
4 nm pal i manu ript of illust 
t‘atiline i} f tl lo Gj cy 
nal f th Ar BB ‘ inotl rf i 
inknown ve f th Acts of John nl 
emp illy f ty-fiy line n vellum ! 
lest ¢ pel of Kite ! ‘ 
A I ! he find | nta 
mn g f ‘ ln epa | fo 
Am ’ ile Edouard Pa yn 
poe ind drama ‘ ! M | n 
le ennu ha ! brought 1 by 
f & ¢ ! 1} ~~. RB. FP f th 
} Hligh ) Roc! p } ail 
eron poom 7 will |? ilied 
' le f ek ‘ len Dleuae Mondes 
which he ol buted ur 1} leath in 
s rm brill omeds full of keen 
‘ Freneh pol il und in 
‘ pal lite i | ussed the I in 
’ ‘ f aill i sea ! Acad 
om 
‘ hie ital grapl of Della Ro l 
f the ii bia baa ippea 1 in 
| ! ' tha iffords } ead 
x tha hi rdi di G ith f Gio 
\ ' Veno i (Milan Cogliati) 
The | od 1s4,-1T860 anel the 
! f Milan a h m of 
the ‘ f i848. and und the Au 
i ' f ! n fai 1 There 
ire oma f the I known fig 
f ! I gim ) tia bald Ma 
( | hie ive ad tiles of 
he § " } : new and in ue 
’ there ! of notable ter 
eat \n b la ma be mentioned 
he one vt ! "I Veno ina ale 
how aft ! f 1859 had broken ou 
he and ma i} paseed hours laily a 
the gate kk n. by which the firat French 
frooy we " ted a ‘ I h day 
he noticed a irdinian iva om trated 
ing somewhat aloof t hie um ' 
of expectancy \ last one ifternoo the 
longed-for French troops arrived, and \ 
cont! Venosta turned and aw the Sardin 
an officer looking at them, his eves filled 
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with tear It was the young Duc de Char- 
tre the exiled son of Louis Philippe, then 
erving in Victor Emmanuel's army; he had 
not seen a French uniform since, in his 
childhood, Louis Philippe was driven from 
Paris 
The Colonial Director of Germany, Dr 
Bernhard Dernbure is indefatigable in 
nstructing the people of the Fatherland in 
he actual status of the German colonial 
problem, and particularly on the impor- 
tance of the colonies to supply the German 
manufacturer with his raw materials It 
now announced that he has in prepara- 
on a detailed work on the subject of the 
German colonies, which is to appear in the 
near future 
A graphic illustration of the trend of 
human thought is to be found in the atate 
ments of the Pub.ishers’ Circular as to the 
iry product of England last year. The 
number of books printed was 8,603, a num- 
ber greater by 351 than that of the previous 
veal Almost exactly a fourth (2,108) were 
novels and juveniles, showing an increase 
of 375 works The only other advance of 
importance was in educational books (127), 


An “Exposition Internationale du Livre” 
vill be held at the Grand Palais, Paris 
from July till October The show aims at 


neluding every phase in the production of 


books, newspapers, and advertising 

A large numbs of MSS. that have been 
ored away in the vaults of the Town Hall 
it Merthyr Tydfil are to be examined. They 
relate to the early history of Wales, and 
ontain information about Prince Llewel- 
lyn 

Tablets in memory of William Blake will 
be put up by the London County Council 
it No. 28 Broad Street, and in memory of 
Charles Reade at No. 70 Knightsbridge. 

The report of the English Folklore Society 
for 1906 speaks of steady progress. Amongthe 
most interesting papers are “The Folklore 
ff Dolls,” by E. Lovett and “The Grail 
ind the Mysteries of Adonis,"" by Miss Jes- 
e L. Weston. The year’s publications in- 
clude the seventeenth volume of “Folklore,” 
edited by Miss Burne, and a Bibliography 
of Folklore for 1905, compiled by N. W 
Thomas. The additional volumes for 190, 
1905, 1906 will be put out in the course 
of the next few months These will be 
“Jamaican Song and Story,’" by Waller 
Jekyll; “Popular Poetry of the Baloches,” 
by M. Longworth Dames, and the “Folk- 
lore of Lincolnshire put together from 
printed sources by Miss Peacock and Mrs 
Gutch One guinea annually entitles a 
ibs bel » all the Society’s issues The 
money Should be paid to the Hon. Treas 
ure kalward Clodd, No Prine Street 
Londen, EC 

The Italian ministry of public instruction 
issued recently the report of Prof. Ettore 
I'a on the universitic in the United 
tater Professor Pais spent nearly a year 
here not long ago, and visited the chief 
institutions in all seetions of the country 
Hi d iption and = eriticisms while 
“ ten primarily to nform ltalians, are 
tere nz to Americans, as coming from 
mm oOeminen ola Wha kes him 
particularly is the opportunity for variety 
which our conditions offer In Italy, unl 
versities are all of one type and wary 
svlely in the ability of their professors; 





here new types spring up, new experiments 
are made, there is a general atmosphere of 
hopefulness and enterprise, with hospitality 


for scholars from all over the world. Pro 
fessor Pais is astonished at the 
richness of our libraries; at the larg 
sums assigned in universities like Har 
vard to poor students; at the custom of 
inviting foreign professors for brief terms; 
at the social life of the students; at the 
immense gifts of private citizens. He re 
gards coeducation as a success, and ath- 
letics, even when carried to a harmful ex- 
treme in individual cases, as a strong ele- 
ment making for moral health He sug- 
gests that if Italian university students 
had this outlet for their animal spirits they 
might not become riotous or spend thei: 
time in dissipation As a sign of the 


importance which the American public at 
taches to its chief universities, he cites the 
fact that the of Harvard has 
been suggested as a fitting position for Mr 
Roosevelt when he shall cease to be Pres 
of the United States Pais 
is blind to the 
tutions, but he lays most emphasis on what 
than what they 


presidency 


ident Professor 


not defects of our insti- 


they do and have rather on 
lack. The former is positive, the result of 
American intelligence; much of the latte: 
fair way of being supplied “The 
of Celtic 


is 


in a 


American is an admirable fusion 


vivacity and the slow reflection of the Teu 


tonic races with the firmness and self-con 
trol of the English stock.” Professor Pais 
evidently believes that this new racial 
amalgam will not be inferior to any of its 


ingredients, and that American universities 
justify this optimistic belief 
The of the Oxford Historical 


Pageant, noted in our issue of January 24 


episodes 


will fall into two divisions, separated by 
“A Masque of Mediwval Education,” in 
which the Liberal Arts and their votaries 
will figure. The earlier series will in 
clude (1) The Legend of Saint Frideswid: 
and the Founding of Oxford; (2) The Ele« 


tion and Coronation of Harold I. (1035); 
(3) The Teaching of Theobaldus Stampen- 
sis, from which we may trace the begin 
nings of the University; (4) the Granting 
of the Charter of the City by Henry IL; 
(5) the Riot on the Arrival of the Papal 
Legate, Master Otto (thirteenth century); 
(6) A Scene from the Life of Friar Bacon; 
(7) the Massacre of the Clerks on St 
Scholastica’s Day (1357), and (8) the Turn- 
ing Back of Archbishop Arundel from his 


pursuit of the Lollards by Proctor Birch of 


Oriel, with his academic bills and bows 
(1410) Among the scenes from the later 
period will be the Founding of Christ 


Cranmer’s Recantation 
State 


Church by Wolsey, 
Amy Funeral, 


Entry in 1565, the Opening of the Bodleian 


Robsart's Elizabeth's 


Library by James IL. in 1605, Laud’s Recep- 
tion of Charles I., the Expulsion of the 
Fellows of Magdalen, ete. Last of all will 
come the Giving of Degrees to the Allied 
Sovereigus in 1814, a seene which should 
afford scope for some striking effects of 
colour 


The annual report of the Nebraska Libra 


ry Commission, in a summary of progress 


since the Commission began its work, five 
years ago, calls attention to the following 
facts: (1) The number of public libraries 


in the State has Increased from twenty-six 
to fifty-five; eight library build 


9 
(2 


new 


ings have been erected; (3) the number of 
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trained librarians in the State has in petitions, which we = ate Sate a laa lala iain ti ; a 
creased from about four to over twenty on the journals of t ae H on of tas ites ila wee rete oad 
(4) a system of travelling libraries has been liament The ach ’ } ve and law : egard »h 
established consisting of 106 librarie comprehensive h . Seiich tore line a gee 
which last year reached 177 different com government is now to be most lequatels | satrenné ; apatey 
munities, and had a t il circulation of illed: f Mr. and M Vebh } e pla oi a ae : ' : . 
2,780 volume the ‘ k in five \ , Th: tempt : t } Q 
nai to 664 pag t bjs i f n manu 4 f 
) 7 ! : i aserer: 
STUDIES IN HISTORY staten » f ipported by f | necessarily bulk lare 5 
notes that nly ‘ ' r zor . , But +} ;, ’ 
English Local Government from the Rerolu ernment-—the pa h and the re | la w lig } ‘ 
fion to the Municipal Corporations Act covered. Even here the 1 he | a nam fie ' 
The Parish and the County By Sidney ot Bavtte eee oe ma a: aie s 
and Beatrice Webb New York Long ihm the « + ane Oth 0 set as ake 3 : 
mans, Green & Co $4 The R olutio of Ox 7) velw handled 
The English poor law ysiem sh ‘ ing po f +) , " re “a 
ginning date back to the reign of Queer Restora La . a? . : 
Flizabetl was adically reformed in 1834 201 nment had come ¢ i : - Wer Homer f the French We 
t ] } ‘ dir } Mi lig ilibbe ] trated with ta 
Mo though not quite al of the old mu 1 , ntil the Roard (Pp ore 
nicipal corporation many of which long m ” ths I C ; see eight late rej ed f¢ 
antedated the poo law. were reformed ’ I = i , e ot mer r } « | lely ! 
Isao in 1888 a Tory Government, quick of the yx. law em ft S34 Company 
ened to action by the inclusion in i inks pora mag - , on This . » ‘ - 
of the Liberal-Unionists eformed local l whe YOre ef sted wv , 3 ; gs would not be = .s : 
government in the counties leprived the ty, and | h gove , fre oa P ipply to ae he ' | . 
nominated magistrates assembled in qua supe I } , profe to be , 
ter-sessions of the powers which at least iod in the } ta e Ens 7 , tory of the I h J , 
since the fifteenth century they had exer ernment The Home Office w he onl el foot! efe ‘ 7 
cised over county administration, and set Stat D me which « thease 14 k wiedge of » fem " fa 1 fire 
up county councils elected on a democratic yea troubled itself — sesame: My 1 op . A . mail ‘ 
franchise In 1889 London local govern cal government and = “ » + hee mol me ¥ aeae - : 
ment, except as regards the City of Lon bed he police law ‘ ‘ . que . 
don, was similarly reformed. In 1894 an matte of which it tool >» cheat 7 thors reading of - 
other stage was reached and a Liberal | ‘ore rhe Governme , , i they logn 7 
Government called into existence parish Cal t nd the Parlian _ nani " nat show <« 
councils also popularly elected, to dis which suppo d ldom evit , juaintanee wit? , . ‘ 
charge administrative duties in small rural | !east inter n local g pamphlet i off rres} 
parishes hitherto in the hands of vestries With great fulnes of iil sul hed during the f half ‘ 
more or less intimately connected with the ported by auth nearthed 1 re ind, as far as we gather fror « 
Established Church In 1900 vestry govern- eight years of investigation of parochia text he ha read vw the en , ‘ a 
ment in London, also in some degree even nd count ecords, M und Mrs. Webl rs ‘ « Ligne. G Moor Ml 
then still interwoven with the parish econ describe the organizatior parish and Roland 1 perhal —? . 
omy of the Established Church, was abol county government n 1689 explain i and has left unread a pg hy e 
ished: and for the twenty-eight local gov working, and trace the change acl rormane } ie ‘ 
ernment areas of the metropolis, municipal type f pa hial goverrmer he ope the ! ! he events i 
ouncils like those in Provincial England | ‘' vhicl ‘ he New 1, bott Loy ure 
since the Municipal Reform <A of 183: England tow meeting ind the home own fort! » froal la , 
were created rhus between 1834 and 1000 vest refull examined. and the x s il iy } ' are 
with the exception of the City of London ae : failure of cl ‘ ngly urrated with iz in @ leed 
which is to-day still untouched by reform, raced Exes mdor he vestrie he book, though somew! grat 
the entire system of local government in were 1 ther so co T : o incapable ntwihe s ju la 77 ' 
England and Wales—county, municipal. and as might have been ex] ted n view of lent reader t make he acqua ’ 
parochial—was new modelled; and put und: their constitutio he P > sae ther, and possibly ae sa aad 
control of popularly elected bodi« acting ontinuous supers mn the ; i in lia: cats 
under supervision, more or less close, of the government and ji ew " , hane g Rut e : ‘ = ' 
Home Office, the Board of Trade. or the social, economic, and lust | mnditio ! es g. a he ha , 
Local Government Board; and through of the century and a half und tinlctrtign — “ ; 7 oe ' 
thes« State departments in London als One fact which M and M Webt pure ‘ We 1a pas { 
under some measure of constant supers study brings out that zeal fo he pul Hye Voltaire) fr , , ’ ‘ . 
sion by Parliament lie service, whicl ! te t of witzerland. wa ° master-mind of 
, English publi life | i ‘ lectual Fra ‘ M (jibba wa of 
With the exception of the poor law s3 ly new thinking of Ferns for n a later pa 
ete ve — may -nanine —— had had | In wha ! now ie if ’ le the “ rh he io es ¢ rey orrect 
adequate treatment from English historical | yp, ty of London. ve » rule © nost | Champagne nestien Gente Gan ost 
writers until the publication of the first | ,) isly a failure The ve system vitzerland. either, but on the French t 
vou of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb's | pecame utt ly inadequate to the needs les till. the accownt of Voltaire and of 
English Local Government from the Revo- | of the enormous and constantly growing | b aG@ueace on even ee epee 
lution to the Municipal Corporations Act | population and there » cet galed pleasure, even by these whe recall Me 
Gneist and Redlich had dealt with sub-ds ministration In son f them there wa coutes’s tne eutes ae tellewion pactane 
partments of the subject: and there are a bo rule with all the did and will give a fair idea of Mr. Gibbs's ® yp 
few monographs covering particular phase squalid characteristics whict e associat putting thing 
such as the police and the management of | ed with bos rule in Ame an mune a eee ae —— 
highways gut with these exceptions alitic italiane tne wo araaeed ae ho a = Seat . ia 
} ' { law i f ; ' 
hitherto the chief, if not the only puree " han Joseph M s* Sram table [Baron d’'Holbact ) but whose et 
of information have been reports of Royal “87 to 1837 ' nem s was always there grinning overthest . 
Commissions or Parliamentary committees, ‘rol of the areni ; » Meatienelt Micka . Med peo ~ = + ne hen t 
2 . as ¢* &@ ‘ - 
issued as Blue Books preliminary to re and who. Tammar lik extended his man with a death’s-head face the 1 
forms; and for the eighteenth century, be sphere of nfluence and wa sesociated skin drawn tightly over the cheek«bones 
fore the days of Royal Commissions and with a group of corrupt magistrates of re =e, ins oom es ' hk 
7 * Lets with the fire of a sardont ior 
Blue Books, the committee reports and the | the urban areas of the Cour ty of Middle- | was Frangois Arouet, called Voltaire 
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ding to approved 
dead and 
him 
may still 
purposes of detective 


to be 


ler jsage Dick T 


irpin is 
ways with 
ngle person 
sapectably the 


DRE much 
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for from the theft of a 
diamond. Our up-and-coming thief has an 
army in his employ, and makes use of the 
latest corporation methods. Naturally 
accomplished must 


hoped single 


oul 
detective discard hi 
revolver and microscope in favor of search 
By 


apparently 


light and rapid-fire gun ‘way of 


indemnification we must vield 


him something in the way of 


The 


probability 


Diamond Ship, though of strange ap 


pearance and long in commission. has 
never been sighted by any other craft 
naval or otherwise Dr. Ean Fabos not 


only divines its existence, but, having given 


himself the tip, makes his way to it with 
out delay or difficulty He is not permit 
ted to take possession of it until he has 
run dutifully through a number of elabo 
rate, if flimsy, adventures In these ad 
ventures the usually helpless maid. n 
involved. We are not sorry when the tims 
comes for her to take the bold doctor off 
our hands in the usual way 

Truthful Jane. By Florence Morse Kings 


ley. New York: D. Appleton & Co 


It is pleasant to come upon fict 
which, whatever its order, is evidently what 
“Truthful Jan: 


is not a remarkably good story, but it has 


on 


its author intended it to be 


a certain modest integrity which places it 


above the ruck of petty inventions. A tale 
of simple sooth to please such knitters in 
the sun as are loath to have their peac« 
invaded by the sombre, the ingenious, or 
(to do them justice) the silly 

Elias, Jahve, und Baal. Von Professor H 


Gunkel. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr 
No figure of Biblical history stands out 


more grandly than that of Elijah the Tish 


bite, and none of the heroes of the Bible 
has left a more powerful impression upon 
the imagination of succeeding generations 


The son of Sirach sang of the “prophet of 


fire, whose words burned like glowing 
coals’; the Old Testament closes with a 
prophecy of his return to earth; mediwval 
legend recounts his conflict with the Anti 
christ; and it is said that the traveller 
in the Arabian peninsula may yet hear 


stories of Elijah which have never been re 
duced to writing The 
books of Kings in which the tales of Eli 
jah’s prowess are recounted are among the 
most the Bible, and their 
power and beauty are not more felt by the 


chapters in the 


interesting in 


child than they are admired by the stu- 
dent Critical study of these narratives 
has not been wanting, but for the most 
part it has been partial and fragmentary, 
and not in a form to come to wide no- 
tice. Appreciation of the literary prophets 


is, of course, more easy and leads to more 
and accordingly books on 
Isaiah and Amos have multiplied; while 
monographs on Elijah have been allowed to 
become hopelessly out. of date; and for opin 
ion concerning him one is obliged to seek 
out incidental references in Old Testament 
histories and theologies. The articles in 
both the well-known Biblical encyclopedias 
are inadequate 

The brief essay of Professor Gunkel sup- 
plies at last a worthy critical and literary 
estimate of the Biblical material concern 
ing Elijah, and also a clear portrayal of 
the great prophet’s work and his service 
to Israclitish religion. One ts compelled to 


certain results, 
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admire the skill with which the Berlin pro- 


fessor orders his material, the cogency with | 


which he presents his opinions, and the 
sympathy and fineness of feeling manifest 
in his estimate of literary qualities. Im a 
group of German students who were talk- 
ing of Gunkel in a university corridor one 
declared, “Er hat mich nicht begeistert!”’ 
but the speaker set himself down thereby 
as an altogether exceptional person. The 
same power of awaking enthusiasm which 
characterizes Gunkel's lectures is evident in 
the flowing pages of his study of Elijah 
The presence of legendary material in 
this portion of the Old Testament is evi- 
dent to nearly all thoughtful readers. Pro 
fessor Gunkel shows clearly that the ac- 
counts of Elijah’s deeds cannot be regard- 
ed as historical, and his exhibition of the 
distinctive differences between history and 
legend, and the grounds which compel the 
classification of the chapters on Elijah un- 
der the latter head, is of much force. But 
he is not a writer who dismisses an an- 
cient story lightly as soon as he can dub 
it a legend. On the contrary, he is per- 
suaded that legends have a value all their 
own, greater often than that of history 
and that much valuable historical material 
may be deduced from them. The legend 
is a folk creation. In it popular imagina- 
tion and feeling have had full sway, and it 
testifies, therefore, to the beliefs and as- 
pirations of the masses of the people more 
fully and truthfully than do the ancient his- 
tories of kings and their wars. The author 
of this essay on Elijah has used the leg- 
ends which gathered around his hero to 
present a picture of the popular piety in 
northern Israel in the ninth century before 
Christ, and the result is most interesting. 
Professor Gunkel’s estimate of the char- 
acter of Elijah is not essentially different 
from the popular Despite 
the word “legend’’ 
of the ravens and the widow's cruse, and 
even over the narratives of the slaughter 
of the priests of Baal and the flight to 
Horeb, the critic has in reality the same 
conception of Elijah as is found on the 
ecards given to Sunday-school children. Shall 
we say, then, that there is no profit in 
criticism? By no means, for the critic has 
an understanding of the work of the prophet 
and his mission to his time which is lack- 
ing in the popular conception. Elijah in 
the Sunday-school is a Christian, who hap- 
pened to live in the times of Jezebel. But 
to the historian of the Hebrew religion 
he is the hero who saved the God of Moses 
and kept a nation true to its ancestral 
faith. At a turning point in the nationai 
life, his zeal for the old and simple ways 
and for the national God was a towering 
and beneficent force. To the modern man 
the saint who was fed by ravens is a dim 


impression 


over the account 


and doubtful figure, but the prophet who 
would stand for no “limping on both 
knees,”’ is a real man. 


Professor Gunkel has written a most fas- 
cinating book in a very important, and 
somewhat neglected, field of Old Testament 
research. The volume is unpretentious, but 
it will be consulted gladly by scholars, 
while for laymen who read German a bet- 
ter example of the output of modern crit- 
joal scholarship could hardly be found 


| the great and good women of the Hou 





The 


Nation. 


Court Life in the Dutch Republic (1638- 
1689). By the Baroness Suzette van Zuy 


len van Nyevelt New York: E P. Dut- 
ton & Co $4 net 


The Baroness van Nyevelt inspires confi 


dence at once by her familiarity with 
Fruin, the greatest of all 
and with Professor Blok, his 


the historian 


Dutch historical 
critics pupil 


Her word pictures are of 


| an age of exaggerated etiquette, when 
| Church and State were in close alliance 
and also in perpetual friction She re- 


veals the foibles as 
characteristics of holders of the 


| 
| a state 
} 
| 
| 
| 


well as the grand 


contemptible in size but potent 
in influence 

The chief characters in the first act of 
her drama are Amelia van Solms, one of 
of Orange, and her daughter-in-law, sister 
of Charles II. of England, and mother of 
the stadtholder, King William III 
rious other notable women 
mischief-making, or womanly vi- 
gor and charm Prince Frederick Henrv 
and his grandson William, who foiled the 
schemes of Louis XIV., are the 
male characters Not a few diplomatists, 


with va- 
famous for fas 


cination 


prominent 


drawn 
doubt 


burgomasters, and public men are 
to the life. In cases of subjective 
the baroness relies upon Fruin’s well-nigh 
infallible judgments The 
with a description of the 


narrative fitly 
—— visit of 
the widow of Henry IV 

Netherlands in 1638 
Richelieu after 


Brussels she ap 


Mary de Medicis 
of France, to the 
Driven from France by 
seven years of exile at 
pealed to his allies, the Dutch States-Gen- 
return to 


Star of the 


eral, in order to obtain her 
France At Amsterdam ‘‘the 
Medicis” was welcomed with the peal of 
bells, the firing of guns, twenty companies 
of militia, and the escort of a brilliact 
bodyguard of young of wealth, who 
kept horses ‘“‘as an honest exercise for body 
and mind.”’ The festivities on the 
were as wonderful as the brilliant pageants 
on land. In the which fo! 
lowed, the idea of a marriage between the 
son of the Prince of Orange and the eld 
est daughter of Charles I. of England was 
first suggested. As the ex-Queen Mary was 
on the point of leaving for England, she 
engaged to act as intermediary in this 
important and delicate affair. Thus began 
the train of influences which, for the weal 
or the woe of the nations, drew the two 
governments of Holland and Eng!and into 
close relations Succeeding chapters tell 
of the youthful suitor, William IT., aau of 
the little Princess Mary, who came under 
the care of her mother, Queen Henrietta 
Maria. The third part of the book is de- 
William III. and his 
and life with Mary, daughter of James II. 
of England Here the author show fa- 
miliarity with the best results of recent 
historical investigation The 
closes when Mary leaves Holland for Eng- 
land, never to return 
The real value of this 
illustrated and 
in its descriptions, rich in coloring, of the 
social life of the period, the Dutch golden 
era We have family life in the upper 
classes, religious influences, literature and 
art, society and diplomacy. The bitterness 
between the Orangeists and anti-Or- 
angeists, the strife of parties, the 


men 


wate 


negotiations 


voted to marriage 


narrative 


excellent book, 


indexed as it is, cunsists 


cum 


| 


| 
| 
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ment, are all sympathetically 


The Law of Contract By Sir W am 


Anson. Second Americar ipyright 
tion. Edited by Ernest W. Huffcut New 
York: Oxford University Press 


Sir William Anson's text has been 


popular in England that has run through 


eleven editions—a result largely dus 


convenience of size In scholarship the 
book marked no material advance, fo 

was preceded by the works of Leake and 
Sir Frederick Pollock 


1879, 


Since the first ed 
tion appeared, in there has been 
much scholariy discussion; but as the au 
thorhas meanwhile been engaged upon other 
matters, it is not surprising that the text 
f the has failed to 


keep pace with the advance 


successive editions 
of scholarship 
Even in the edition, the text quotes 
the faulty defi- 
either 
although the 
better 


worse, the text 


latest 
(p. 100), without objection 


nition of consideration § as hene- 


nt or author 


definition of his 


detriment, 
now appends a 
own S.ill continues to 
discourage clearness of thought in a man 
principally 
under 


ner for which this author 
responsible; 


the head of 


some 


namely, by treating 
“reality of consent’ (p. 162) 
matters which render the contract 
not non-existent, but merely subject to an 
affirmative defence Further, on still 
finds the scanty and unscholarly chapters 
on Agency—chapters not nearly as good aa 
the book's own averag: These are almost 


random instances of the necessity for 


thorough revision Some of the defects of 
the text are rendered 
work of the 


ease is so deep-seated that a perfect 


harmless by the 
American editor; but the dis- 
cure 
cannot be expected from any editor, and 
afforded by 


conveyances 


certainly cannot be an jitor 


who says (p. 4) that grants, 
and gifts are onveniently spoken of as 


contracts.” 


Drama. 


lhsen: The Man, His Art and His 
Haldane Macfall 


San Francisco 


Signif 
New York and 
$1.60 


cance 
Morgan Shepard Co 
net 

This book. the latest 


body of literature 


contribution to the 


growing about Ibsen, is 


a curious compound of indiscriminating eu 
logy and sound criticism In his laudation 
of Ibsen as a dramatist and poet, and tn 
his estimate of the revolution effected by 
iis works Mr Macfall 


most ecstatic and 


ranges himself 
least jud 


clous worshippers of the illustrious Norw: 


among the 


gian, but in the consideration of hia mora 
social, and political theories he often ex 
Macfall «#« 
egregious falla 


hibits refreshing sanity Mr 
clearly enough the 
volved in Ibsen's ideal of a nation composed 
entirely of free and independent wilis-—a 
conflicting egotisms 


illogicality and unfairness which 








democracy of 


utter 


often exhibits when dealing wit! ! rela 
tions of the sexes What he fails to dis 
cern, apparently, is that the significan f 
the purely social and p al plays must 


e greatly impaired by the fact that they 


i based upon radically false premises 

ir as 1 life and persona y of Ibsen 

are yneerned, Mr. Macfall seems to have 
ely dependent upon the details 

give I Ja Archer, Gosse, and others 
and Ibsen »wn published correspondence 
His book, th fo will have no biographi 
cal iter except for those unfamiliar 
witt é ibject For them it provides a 
convenient and fairly full narrative It not 
nm gives synop of all the plays in their 
rder, but also furnishes explanations of 
motive ntent, and symbolism, which 

they are not authoritative ind must 
be remembered that Ibsen himself (though 
nobody be 1 him) repeatedly and ve- 
hemently protested that there was nothing 
allegorical about his plays—are at iecas n 
ig Everybody, of course 3 at lib- 


erty to supply his own interpretation 

M Macfall is of those who hol hat 
Brand” trying 
to put an ideal pietism into practice amid 


illustrates the folly of 


the stern realities of life In that case 
Ibsen must have wished to demonstrate the 
practical absurdity of the doctrine which 
he preached his whole life long Accord- 
ing to this, if Brand was an evangelical 
fanatic, it was his plain duty to be “his 
individual self’’ in spite of all The clue 
to the real moral—if there be one—lies per- 
haps in the last words of the tragedy, “He 
is deus caritatis.”’ Are these a cynical 
fling at the golden rule or an intimation 
that Brand perished because there was no 
love in his colossal egotism? At all events 
Brand” is a superb poem and a trenchant 
satire Peer Gynt, of course—we have Ib- 
sen's own word for it—is Brand's antithe- 
818 He 
the flesh, as the other was a_ spiritual 


is an incarnation of the lusts of 
zealot Each was thorough in his way, 
while Julian the apostate (“Emperor and 
Galilean’) was neither one thing nor the 
other Macfall argues, 
the plays were intended to form a trilogy, 
but the point is not of much importance 


Perhaps, as Mr 


The later prose pieces, with two or three 


exceptions, may be taken at their face 


value, and this is not particularly en- 
hanced by the wider applications which Mr. 
Macfall, with other commentators, attributes 
hem rhis process can be employed up 

) any play that ever wasawritten inasmuch 
as any individual may be held to repre- 
sent a class Only devout Ibsenians will 
leem the encomiums which Mr. Macfall lav- 
mm the plays wholly justified. Some 


ahie ul 
them even would hesitate at the epithet 
iblime which he uses rather freely 
Phat Ibeen i master mechanic, a wonder- 


ful observer a moat powerful satiriat, and 


in expert analyst of the meaner human mo 


tives no competent Judge would dream of 
! ying Hut something more than mere 
iftemanship, biting cyniciam, and fear 
plain speaking is needed to make a 
grea irama Nobility of thought, fresh 
of imagination, and above all things 
‘ ith are Indispensable 
Having proved his capabilities as a dra 
vdaptation of his own novel, 
William 


) Locke has now written an original come 


matiat by the 


The Morals of Marcus Ordeyne,’ 


dy The new piece beara the title of ‘The 
Palace of Puck,"’ but the story is entirely 
modern The play has been acquired by 


Frederick Harrison for 


production at the 

















] 
London Haymarket 


The Nation. 


“The Morals of Mar- 
cus” will be produced by Charles Frohman 


in New York next season 


William 
Busnach is dead For long years he was 


Word comes from Paris that 


the unique adapter of romances to the 
tage, his infinite jest and excellent fancy 
Zola’s 


Assommoir’’ pass with the public He 


making even the bitterness of 


| had tried his hand at Balzac, he had col- 


laborated with Where the 
theatre is a branch of literature he had 


Maupassant 


in honorable place, enduring, if not im- 


mortal 


Musie. 





Die Musik in Béhmen. Von Richard Batka. 
Berlin Bard, Marquardt & Co 


Bohemian music is a subject of special 
interest to Americans, because the great- 
est of the Bohemian masters, Antonin 
Dvorak, wrote his best works during his 
three-years’ sojourn in New York as direc- 
tor of the National Conservatory. In Dr. 
Batka’s little monograph we discover the 
reasons why Bohemia had come to be re- 
garded, by the eighteenth century, as a 
for all Europe. 
Six centuries ago Bohemian fiddlers and 
flute players were already famed in other 
countries. In the days of Karl IV., Prague 
was the gayest of European capitals, a 
paradise for musicians A reaction came 
with the Hussites, who tolerated religious 
tabooed all instruments, in 
some cases even the organ; wherefore the 
Church gradually lost its commanding po- 
sition, and the development of the nation’s 
music became chiefly secular. The village 
schoolmasters were indefatigable in teach- 
ing their pupils how to play Studentg 
formed bands and played marches, dances’ 
and, more serious works, partly for their 
own delight, partly to earn a_ living; 
Gluck, as a student at Prague, was a mem- 
ber of one of these bands. But the strong- 
est impulse came from the aristocracy. 
Every nobleman of means had his domestic 
orchestra, made up chiefly of his servants 

no one could wear the livery in those 
days unless he could play some instru- 
ment It was therefore no poetic license 
on Wagner's part when he spoke, in one 
of his novelettes, of a band of Bohemian 
musicians on a country road playing, for 
their own delectation, Beethoven's septet, 
‘with a precision and a depth of feeling 
rarely equalled by a trained virtuoso.” 

Yet, with all this musical atmosphere 


musical training school 


hymns, but 


and enthusiasm, the Bohemians seemed to 


lack the gift of creativeness, at least 


in the sphere of art-music. One day, 
at Liszt's house in Weimar, Herbeck 
expressed the current opinion that, 
after all the Bohemians were only 


reproductive musicians \ Bohemian 
happened to hear this, and he promptly 
vowed to himself to remove this reproach 
from his country if he could This man 
was Friedrich Smetana, of whose strug- 
gies to fulfl his vow Dr. Batka gives a 
touching account He was self-taught; 
but that, perhaps, was no impediment to 
one in whom the musical faculty was so 
strongly developed that he could copy from 
memory what he heard a band play, and 
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then arrange it for four strings—a useful 
faculty to one who was too poor to buy 
music. His countrymen took so little no- 
tice of his efforts in behalf of a national 
art that he was more than once on the 
verge of committing suicide. He sought 
consolation with the Schumanns, Robert 
and Clara, who treated him curtly. Liszt 
alone lent a helping hand, and thus it came 
about that Smetana became the Bohemian 
Liszt, so far as the writing of symphonic 
poems is concerned. 

Dvorak, too, became a follower of Liszt 
and a writer of symphonic poems, but not 
till towards the end of his career. And 
this conversion was America 
Brahms had first discovered the genius of 
Dvorak (whose melodic gift he often con- 
fessed he envied), and he wished to make 
him one of his fold. Dvorak did, for a 
number of years, devote himself chiefly to 
absolute music—symphonies and quartets— 
but while he was in New York he became 
an intimate friend of Anton Seidl, under 
whose influence he became a Liszt and 
Wagner enthusiast. 

As a maiter of course, Dr. Batka de- 
votes some pages to the famous folk- 
music of Bohemia, which so strongly in- 
fluenced both Smetana and Dvorék. He 
points out that not all of these tunes are 
purely Czechish; some are obviously Ital- 
ian operatic airs, transplanted from the 
theatre to the street. Others, he main- 
tains, are echoes of melodies in the sym- 
phonies and sonatas of Haydn and Mozart. 
The reasoning, however, by which he ar- 
rives at this latter conclusion is not above 
criticism. The instrumental character of 
the melodies in question, he argues, pre- 
cludes the idea that it was the composers 
who borrowed them from the folk-song. 
But folk-song elsewhere (noticeably in 
the neighboring Poland) is instrumental 
in character, having been modified by the 
peculiarities and tonal limitations of the 
favorite instruments. 


made in 





Jeremiads innumerable have been writ- 
ten about the degeneracy of the operetta 
into musical farce and vaudeville. A few 
weeks ago, Reginald de Koven’s “Student 
King” was brought out at the Garden The- 
atre, heralded as a return to the good old 
comic opera type. It proved, however, too 
dull to do much good. Its successor at the 
same theatre, “The Little Michus,” is, on 
the other hand, a musical play which may 
be ranked with the masterworks of Gilbert 
and Sullivan, Strauss, and Suppé. The plot 
may not be novel in its central idea, but its 
development leads to many new and amus- 
ing situations, which are made the most of 
by the members of the cast, notably, 
George Graves, who takes rank at once 
with our most popular musical comedians 
The score is by one of France's leading 
composers, André Messager, who has the 
gift of writing music which is at once 
pleasing to the untutored public and the 
educated listener. 

Wassily Safonoff will conduct at the next 
Philharmonic concerts (Friday afternoon 
and Saturday evening) the ninth symphony 
of Schubert and the “Francesca da Rimini” 
fantasy of Tchaikovsky. The Schubert and 
Tchaikovsky numbers will be separated by 
Victor Herbert's violoncello concerto, which 
will be played by the Belgian, Miss Elsa 
Ruegger. 
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' 
i i Am a £ x N n “ 
A 1] . I i ] ! 
a s M ! ‘ — 
THE INTERNATIONAL . , ‘ P 
a 
LONDON, January 20 tech! ul . , 
The International is the one society which os : os they ne f 
gives an important show of modern work i: \ - ‘ ; , P a de ( v 
London. The aims of Whistl the Sox | I 
ty’s first president, were as broad as tl 
of the Academy are narrow The annua ‘ ' 
exhibition, he said, was to be an Art ¢ 
gress, a name still r i ! cov 
the catalogus it was to | ent not o G 
but all school all countric rh “ 
a new departure, indeed, in a land wbere an ! \ 
Academy, that is supposed to set the art G 
tic standard, has no use for the foreigner j 
except occasionally to strengthen and hold 
up its palsied hands And the second con M ' 
dition was that work once admitted must f \ 
b treated and hown, no inyhow a K 
the gallery were an auction room, but with | ¢ 
the care and respect it deserved se 
The Society has, up to the present, man ‘ P a 
aged to observe these conditions with a su i : % 
cess really astounding But this year, in a BF . , . : 
the exhibition at the New Gallery, it mu B *.% me at ae 
be confessed there are many signs of fall , : , : : : ' 
ing away from Whistler's ideal In tl ' , ' ' gh ' cha . 
first place, the “Art Congress’’ has dwin tha , a 
dled from Whistler’s big conception, and 00 sas wore . H 7 : 
for the first time has composed itself of its , H 
own members—a fata] blunder In the se¢ 
ond place, the arrangement of the galleri i 
is not so careful as usual. TheSculpture hall 
has suffered less, and is again the beautiful . 
white court it has been since the Society 
moved into the New Gallery, though th : ’ - apt ; 
work itself, as a collection, has before now | ; : ; na 
been much finer | ' ae eee we * Red : 
When it comes to the work exhibited : . , i 
the Society is proved, even under thes ‘ . a 1s . ; fe id . Lord H 
changed conditions, still international in a ee ‘ tle 1 I 
something more than name The exhibit ‘ - , 
ing may be restricted to members, but - — ' 
American, French, Spanish, Dutch, Ger- ie \ ss , » = f t iff 
man, Belgian and Russian, as_ well ; { 
as British artists, are represented ' ; 
Much of the work that comes from abroad é 
you may not like, but at least it ha : wad . ee ° —_ . ’ . y ) i 
vigor. This is why two men like the Span fa . ; sap a \ 
iards Zuloaga and Anglada simply over - 4 I 
shadow every picture that hangs near rhe po - 
theirs—they have power, they have in ’ rhe 
dividuality, though you may think the | nit , 
former wasted and the individuality un = “a . Th M ‘ M ‘ 
pleasant. Zuloaga keeps to the now famil- | wands H I H 
iar types, to the same coloring, except | 4, - and ; , ) 
that in one picture a yellow-haired girl he tad i 
now appears. He is mannered beyond be- | ams background : ‘ N thous 
lief; his pictures may at times suggest a un equi in 1 ' r ' Mr. W 
study of Velasquez, at others a_ closer annot quite f a : 
knowledge of Goya But he is alway — 
Zuloaga Anglada’s color scheme th ! : " 
time called Pomegranates, is, as olor, | - 1 is fi ’ 
extraordinary. What it is all about do: Mr. Nicholsor ' , ft 
not matter I can see the great mass of |, hoing som , n , ' : f . t of 
the fruit that gives the picture its title, | . anes ther . cl R Bot 
I can see that there are figures of women, | ere : met _ . . ‘ ‘ P 
and a white horse, but I do not believe rest A few a Mir ; ' : earc) f ' 
Anglada himself knew what they meant Pryde se mo ' r nded ' 
he was no doubt satisfied, as I am, if they artificial eleg + | Kihnel France +B | 
helped him to get the beautiful color | ...« ’ 
effective ft the ere Zur K 
which was his object rT} black ' , he nde ‘ H 
It is the same with almost all the for | ) itellig w. Ww ible performa f 
eign members. Widely as they may differ possible, the work of man was grouped | Cavalcaselle, Bode, and | 
in methods and aims, they are alike in together—and it ) grouping mained rather 


deliberately using their own eyes. I have ' that small drawings and nts will tell connoisseurship of the su 
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The Nati 


kindly 
seems 


more than the po- 
work hardly con- 
whole criticism of the 
Mean while 


the miniature is artistically superior to all 


ed the 


tentate 


poet 
The 
temporary, and the 


panel remains to be undertaken 


other likenesses of the recluse of Arqua 
The Corcoran Gallery of Art in Washing- 
ton opens its first annual exhibition of con- 
temporary American oil paintings to-day. 
The exhibition will continue till March 8 
About four hundred canvases have been 
hung. The prize of $1,000 offered by W. A. 
Clark of Montana and the Corcoran Gold 
Medal have been awarded to Willard L. 


Metcalf for his painting May Night. It is 
a moonlight picture of a colonial house, in 
stands a blossoming horse 
chestnut The Corcoran Silver Medal 
and the Charles C. Glover prize of $500 go 
to Frank W. for Against the Sky 


front of which 


tree. 


Benson 


It is a picture of a girl standing on a hill, 
her veil tossed in the breeze, her figure 
igainst a background of white clouds and 
blue sky. The Corcoran Bronze Medal and 
the V. G. Fischer prize of $250 go to E. W. 
Redfield for Lowlands of the Delaware—a 
snow scene, with the sun shining through 


Among the other paint- 
John Sargent. The prin- 
is his portrait group of the four 


a group of trees 


ings are five by 


cipal one 
surgeons of Johns Hopkins University, Dr. 


Osler, Dr. Welch, Dr. Kelly, and Dr. Hal- 
stead. Irving Wiles is represented by two 


WwW 
two canvases by J 


Alexander’s The Butterfly, 
Alden Weir, one a land- 
Childe Has- 


portraits. J 


an ideal head; 
Robert Spanish Dan- 
paintings Beaux, and 
William M. Chase are among the 
notable 


ipe and one 


sam’s June, Henri'’s 


cer five by Cecilia 
three by 


contributions 

The of the Architec- 
tural League of New York opened Sunday 
in the galleries of the American Fine Arts 
It will continue until February 23. 


more 


annual exhibition 


Society 
The American Society of Miniature Paint- 
announces its eighth annual exhibition 
April 6 to 30—at the gallery of Knoedler 
& Co. in this city 
The of the of 
Stevens will open in April at Brussels. 


ers 


Alfred 
The 
Royal Society of Fine Arts and the Society 


exhibition work 


of Contemporary Art have undertaken the 
joint management 

\ fairly representative exhibition of the 
work of Ernest Lawson, who won the Sea- 
man medal for the best landscape at the 
Pennsylvania Academy, will be open at the 
New York School of Art until February 9. 
On the same date an exhibition of water- 
colors by Walter Launt Palmer will close 
at Noé'’s gallery Portraits by Wilhelm 
Funk are on exhibition until February 16 


at Knoedler & Among the 
of Sir Caspar Purdon 
Watson Gilder, and Gen 
Examples of wood engrav- 
Timothy Cole will be exhibited at 


Arts Club until February 20 
of 
Commission 
Arts, has 
of the 


Co.'s gallery 
are those 


Richard 


Porter 


portraits 
Clarke, 
Horas f 
by 
National 


ing 
the 
newly 

An- 
up a 


the 
of 
drawn 


Ricci, chairman 


Central 


Conrado 
organized 
and Fine 
wheme for the 
of Italy It is proposed to bring about a 
correlation of the by having 
all students trained in the technic of paint- 
ing, decoration At 
the government schools of Rome and Milan, 


tiquities 


reform art schools 


closer arts, 


sculpture, and minor 


courses in the care and restoration of pic- 
hope of stand- 


tures will be given in the 
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ardizing the present unscientific and mere- 


ly personal methods in vogue 


. 8 
SCLeEnCce, 

In March Doubleday, Page & Co. will pub 

lish Commander Peary’s story of his Arctic 

expedition, under the title of “‘Nearest the 


Pole.”” There will be an Introduction by 
President Roosevelt, and illustrations from 
the collection of 1,200 photographs taken 


Commander Peary. 
The National fo. 
January opens with a profusely illustrated 
review of the recent history of aerial loco- 
motion by Dr. Alexander Graham Bell. He 
believes that ‘“‘the of aerial 
flight by man is no longer problematical.” 
He pays a high the late Pro 
fessor Langley for placing the subject on a 
scientific practically originating 
the art of aerodromics. A bibliography of 
the principal works and papers on the sub 


by 


Geographic Magazine 
practicability 
to 


tribute 


basis and 


ject, furnished by the Smithsonian Institu 
tion, Is appended. In the “New Inland 
Sea,” Arthur P. Davis of the Reclamation 


the works 
the Colorado River and the progress of the 
inundation of the Imperial Valley of Cal 
fornia by the break of 1905. A relief 
and of give a 
graphic representation of the cutting work 
the “New River.”’ of the 
proceedings at the presentation of the Hub- 
bard Medal Peary 
dresses by President 
and Dr. F. A. Cook's story 
of Mount McKinley There 
Secretary Root’s address before the Trans 


Service describes irrigation on 


map 
reproductions photographs 


ot In a report 
ad 
others 


to Commander are 


Roosevelt and 


of 


is 


his asceat 


also given 
Mississippi Commercial Congress on South 
America. 

11, 


con- 


In Petermann’s Mittcilungen, number 
Professor Woeikow of St. 
tributes an interesting study of the distri- 
bution of the earth’s population under the 
influence of natural and of human 
activity. It is accompanied by two colored 


charts, from which we learn that 


Petersburg 


causes 


the only 


place south of the equator in which the 
density of the population is 150 to the 
square kilometre is the western half of 
Java. Dr. Thalbitzer gives an account ol 
his linguistic and ethnographic investiga 
tions among the Eskimo of the east 


coast of Greenland, in which he says that 
he took 150 phonographic records of native 
ballads, children’s and 
Among the other subjects treated are the 
lakes of the Salzkammergut in Austria, and 
a journey in Tripoli by Hanns Vischer. 


songs, stories 


The December number of the Zeitschrift 
der Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde of Berlina 


contains an interesting preliminary report 
by Dr. Hans Steffen of Santiago, Chili, a 
member of the Chilian commission on the 
great seismic movement which on August 
16, 1906, overwhelmed Valparaiso Ae 
cording to this report the destruction was 
confined in the main to the region of the 


coast Cordillera and the central longitudi 
31° 40 
an area extending approx) 
No 
beyond 


nal plateau comprised between lat 
and 35° 30° S 
mately 260 miles north and south st 
rious destruction was the 
Andean chain in Argentina, the 
earth tremors penetrated as far as Buenos 
Ayres. A safe estimate places the number 


of killed than 


noted 
although 


in Valparaiso at not less 


Feb. 7, 1907] The Nation. 141 








000. Dr. Steffen, while admitting that the Reports on late observations of terrestri of sixty-four. An “a I rresj 
cause of the earthquake is still problemat- | al magnetism have been made by L. A writ » the L ! Times 
il, is inclined to classify it with the so- Bauer (inspector cf magnet work and During the last ec “ lad y 
illed tectonic earthquakes. It is signifi- hief of division of terrestrial magnetism “* P el ted a : -— i. 
nt, however, and with a direct bearing | assistant, Coast and Geodet Survey), and H ie “ i M : R I ' ‘ 
upon the question of the interrelationship | ‘ey appear as Append and iv., 1906, | century soo iW 
of volcanic and seismic phenomena, that | Throughout the year, fiv: ‘6 oserva ted, aad among u M ns 
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: three magnetic elements in many iifferent Poy r H y of A ) R 
rhe results presented in this paper are localities, it has been possibk give al N ’ > I f 
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been known for a long time that many of ee . , he R J ab vf 
t , “ small, nebulous disk, and no tail. Its el 
he small rodents are subject to epidemics P 
ments, calculated by Professor Kreutz, zg 





It was not until recent years that the , ling to 
. ; . : its period as about seven year Toward ; 
nature of such epidemics and the possibility si 4. H work was bo 
: : the end, then, of 1907, we may expect to 
of utilizing the bacilli of disease for de- 1] and } ' il. and Vv ia 
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K ; : passed its perihelion about Decemt = 
preciated Such diseases appear  oft- 1900 | for } formulatio f tl Period I 
en to be limited to particular | which had already been vaguely surmised by 
species or to a group of closely re The New York Academy of Scien | athes “a HW Necovered that na 
lated species, and hence are harmless to planning to celebrate the bi-center of | stomic weigt of he elem 
man and to domestic animals. The bacillus the birthday of Linnwus, May 2 | definite proportior correspond 
of a disease fatal to one of the abov« sp The thirty-eighth general meeting of ths variat n power of combinatt I . 
cies was discovered some years ago by German Anthropological Society wil ve heory, plainly valid for certain gr 
Prof. Cc. \V Piper and Dr. S. B. Nelson held in Cologne in August, 1907 It pro the elemen has not yet been w 
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then connected with the experiment station |; posed that this meeting be } ited | through the whole ystem It 
at Pullman, Washington; but the work was | 42 International Congress and he suff ntly practical to have led Mendelé 
not completed, owing to lack of the neces- Cologne Anthropological Society has sued n 1871. to as@ert the 
sary funds. The work has been taken up by | 22 invitation to persons interested in an ments, which wer t inknow 
the Biological Survey in coéperation with thropology and archmology to attend the perimental chemistry but whict ‘ " 
the State experiment station at Pullman, | Congress. It is proposed to arrange a tour | afterwards discovered and named ga 
with every promise of successful results of two or three weeks in the Low Coun- candium, and germanium H } 
“Confidence is felt that the discovery and | tries and France to take place after the | of Chemistry,” published in 1870, has hee 
isolation of the bacilli responsible for fata] | Congress. A complete programme will be | translated into a number of languag 
diseases in the case of rabbits, prairie dogs, | published soon | Dr. Smile Javal, the em 7 . 
field mice, and other noxious rodents is Miss Agnes Mary Clerke. a scientific writ- | on the eye, has just died ) a 
entirely practicable.” er, died in London, January 20, at the age ' bimself blind for a number of 4 
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The Nation. 


out giving the least evidence that the au- 
thor has fairly grappled with his subject. A 
fair sample of the substance and style 


this chapter is the following passage, which 
all that concerning 


our 


about said 


of 


con 


the debts 


ains is 


American States 


The diversity of interests, agricultural, 

| mining, manufacturing, and commercial, 
represented in the States imposes just as 

important considerations for the judgment 

| of the statesman as do those of the Federal 
| Government The fact that in all matters 
of strictly local concern the State has a 


free hand under the Federal compact, makes 


the duty of each in advancing its own in- 
terests and maintaining its credit just as 
| primal a necessity as if each State were 


an entirely independent principality and ac- 
countable to no The credit of the 
States has been subject to the same curses 
that have crept into other political organ- 
ism and in some abuses have 
taken the form of outright repudiation of 
obligations, from which the creditor is 
relief The national Government 
sovereign one; and in all matters 
the Constitution does not define cer- 
rights and belonging 
to the Federal Government the sov- 
ereignty of the States has not been im- 
paired This réle of sovereignty carries 
with it an element of danger to those who 
purchase the obligations of a nation or 
ite so conditioned, for it means that they 
may be at any time repudiated. Venezuela 
has obligated itself to pay certain sums to 
England, France, Germany, and Italy, and 
the customs receipts have been mortgaged 
as security for the payment of the amounts 
awarded by the Hague Tribunal But a 
war between many nations might bring 
about a condition of affairs whereby the 
effects of this decision would be entirely 
upset. Treaties between nations are bind- 
ing until they are broken. 


one 


cases these 


without 
is a 

where 
duties 


tain as 


sively 


St 


How such a paragraph ever slipped by 
the editorial staff of a responsible publish- 
ing house, we find it hard to conjecture. 


In Parts III. and IV. the author reaches 
| topics with which he is reasonably fa- 
| miliar, and treats in a competent manner 
| such subjects as credit departments, 


sources of information concerning the cred- 
it of individuals or companies, mercantile 
agencies 
} 


methods of analyzing and safe- 
guarding credits, the credit man, collec- 
tions, suspended accounts, and the like. He 
reinforces his discussion helpfully by re- 


producing copies of many of the forms and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
instruments employed in credit transac- 
tions, and this part of the volume is a 
| convenient repository of information not 
| readily obtainable elsewher« Part V., in 
similar fashion, treats of bankruptcy, cred- 
it insurance, and various efforts to improve 
the organization and administration of 
credit If the author had confined himself 
to these aspects of his subject, he would 
have erved his readers well, and given 
no oceasion for sericus criticism 

The growth of commercial instruction 
has created an undoubted demand for books 
treating of practical business operations, 
and this opens a legitimate fleld for pub- 
lishers’ enterprise. Men of practical knowl- 
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edge are certainly needed for the work; 
| but if they are to produce anything more 
than technical treatises confined to the 
narrow fields of their various specialties, 
they should take their tasks seriously and 
equip themselves properly for dealing with 
the broader aspects of their subjects. Your 
“mere theorist” sometimes makes sad work 
of practical affairs, but his worst perform- 
ances are as nothing compared with the 
havoc that practical “‘credit man” can 
work with a systematictreatise upon credit. 
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